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“How am I a traitor? I am on the war path.” 
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. MESMERISM. dibeckens fens 
No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZE.—Containing ‘the most ap- 
roved methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 

ses by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
lilugo Koch, A. C. S., author of “How to Hypnotize,” etc. 


PALMISTRY. 
No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- 
{proved methods of reading the jines on the hand, together with 
@ full explanation of their'meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
fmd the key for reg eharacter ‘by the bumps on the head. By 
ao Hugo Koch, A. C. S. . Fully illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. 
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‘No. 83. HOW TO HYPNOTIZN. —Containing valuable and in: |, 


ctive information regarding the science of hypnotism. ° Also. 
Doosinice the most approved methods which are employed by. the 
weting hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 


‘SPORTI NG. 
_ No. ‘21. Ow TO HUNT AND. FISH.—The most cimaplete 
’ Ginter ca fishing guide. ever published... It contains full’ in- 
structions + about guns, hunting dogs, traps, ° trapping and fishing, 
eee, with descriptions of game and fish. 


26: HOW-TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT. Fun By 


{ustrated. Every. boy should know how to. row and sail a beat. 


eeereions on ns and ridirig, companion ‘sports to. boating. : 
No. 4 W TO BREAK; RIDE AND DRIVE A’ HORSH.— 
A so ag petits on the. horse. Describing the most useful” horses 
for Se the best horses for the road ; 
| ecaliar tothe horse... - 

NO 48. OW TO: BUILD AND SAIL. GANOBS.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. chat illustrated. 
ad Q. Stansfield Hicks. 


FORTUNE TELLING. a 

fo. 1, NAPOLEON'S: ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK— 
@ontaining, the great ora¢le of human destiny; also the true mean- 
ing of almost’ any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and rece, 5 eae of cards. . A*complete book. 

23. HOW ‘1.0. EXPLAIN: DREAMS.—Everybody ‘ditearns, 

éréen, ‘the little: child to the.aged ‘man-and. woman. ‘This little book 

gives the explanation to'all kinds ‘of dreams, together -with lucky 
; ang unl days, and “Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

o. 28. HOW TO TELE FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
Asmowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness.or 
gnivery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 

» Buy. one and: be convinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell: 
the fortune of one friends. 

o. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
®ontaining rules for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 

@r‘the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
or ois ae moles, marks, scars, ete. Illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN. ATHLETHE. savin tay full in- 
uction for the use of ‘dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
econ bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
thy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can. 

e strong and healthy: by following. the instructions contained 
fo s little book.. 

Oo, 10. HOW TO BOX. —'The art of self-defense made easy. 
@ontaining over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the ditfer- 
want: itions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
¢heee useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
prt out an instructor. 

_ No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 


mbracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 

‘he ady. and useful book. 

No. 34. HOW: TO FENCH.—Containing full instruction’ “for 
: gg and | the use gf the broadsword; also instruction in archery.. 

ENC “ibed eh twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the ae 

ane ag fencing. A complete book. 


pana ae : Rex . 
ee: e TRICKS WITH CARDS. = 
"No. Bi. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS ‘ Boaiioine 
rations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
 @0 card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
ht-of-hand; of tricks involying sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
ly prepared ecards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 
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No. 12. HOW To. DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—te- 

| bratitig all of the latest and most deceptive card’ tricks, with {l- 

see By A. Anderson. | 
“TT. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 

Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 

and magicians. miranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated — 


MAGIC.‘ 

No. 2. now TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic aad 
card tricks, containing full instructipn on al} the leading card etre 
of the-day, also the most popular megical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians: every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and:instruct, ; 

No. 22, HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s saccaa ci gin’ 
explained by ‘his former assistant, ‘Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret- dialogues Were: ccarrid on between the magician and 
boy on the stage; also giving’ all a codes and signals The caly 
ona explanation sid 
: 43. HOW TO ME » MAGICIAN .-—Containing ohhe 
grandest assortment of: saagical. tiaslons ever placed before | 
public. Alsotricks with ee incantations, etc. oe 

No. 68: HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over - | 
one hundred. highly amusin and fatructive tricks with chemicals, 
A. Andérson. Hahdsomely illustrated. 

No: 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND. —Containing over 
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Full instractions are given in this little book, together with’ ia fifty of the’ latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contaia- 


ang tt the secret of second sight. 


Full seas ae A. Anderson. 
70.-HOW. TO -MAKE M TOYS. ntaining full 
directions for ‘making Magic Toys” aa devices of many kinds... By 
A. Anderson. Full ly illustrated, 

‘No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH N UMBERS .—Showin 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By 
Anderson. Fully illustrated, 

No.) 75. HOW. TO’ BECOME A CONJUROR. — Conta 








By A. Anderson. * ‘wig 

No. 78. HOW. TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a.tos 
‘plete. description of the mysteries of. ‘Magic and Sleight of Hin 
experiments., By A. 


MECHANICAL. 

No. 29, HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Eivery be © 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains thei — 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, © 
pheumaties,mechanies, etc. .Fhe most instructive book published. 

No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER. —Oontaining full 
instructions how to proceed.in order to become a’ ‘locomotive aa 
gineer; also directions: for: building a model locomotive; together 
an engineer should know. | 

No. 57. HOW TO MAKE: MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—¥Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither; Aolian Harp, Xyle~ 
phone and other musical instruments; together. with a brief dé 
scription of nearly every musical instrument, used in ancient of 
modern ‘times. Profusely illustrated. y Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal. Bengal; Marines. ; 

No. 59. HOW, TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containiag 
a description of the lantern; together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for: painting slides. Handsomaly 
arene ait John Allen ; 4 

No. OW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containig, 
compiete ‘Liitcabtienh for performing over alxty Mechanical T 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. | 


thirty-six ‘ilustrations. 


Illustrated. 


LETTER WRITING. | 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS. —A most 
plete little book, containing full ‘directions for writing love-let 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters, for young and old. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITH: LETTERS TO: LADIES.—Giving 
complete, instructions for writing*letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and‘ requests 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample lettérsfor instruction. 

No. 53. W TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
book, telling. you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
body you wish to write.to. ‘Every young man and every youn 
lady in me land should have this book. 

No. HOW: TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Geom- 

ining lt iastractions) for writing letters on almost any subject; 
J o rules fot punctuation and composition, with specimen letters, 
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it Carson’s Little Scout 


OR, 


THE RENEGADE’S DOOM. 





i BY AN OLD SCOUT. 





CHAPTER I. 
KIT CARSON AND BURKE MILLER. 


- It was a long ride, and Kit Carson’s horse was almost 
fagged out. He had to carry certain information to Fort 
pees It was all important that he reached that point as 
early as possible. But for the fact that he had to go out 
of his way, to avoid contact with a large party of Indians, he 
would have been much farther on his way. He did not want 
to waste any time fighting. His position as scout made it a 
‘duty to report at the fort as quickly as possible. Every one 
that knew Kit Carson, the greatest, grandest scout that ever 
lived, understood that duty, with him, was a sacred thing. It 
‘Was paramount to everything else. He never shirked it, as | 
the readers of this story will see ere they reach the end. 

| Night coming on, the jaded horse of the great scout began 
to give out. It was not his own horse—the matchless Whirl- 
wind. That splendid animal was at Fort Laramie, recovering 
from a bullet wound. The one he was riding he had captured 
from a renegade named Dunmore, who he slew in combat 
three days before. 


_ “fam sorry for you, my good horse,” he said, “but I fear 


I must abandon you to the tender mercies of the redskins or fo, he could not see the terrible foe that had wiped out his 


the wolves. I can travel faster now than you can. You have 
done well, oat you can’t travel all night without rest. I 
must go on.’ 

He was about to dismount in the last rays of the setting 





sun, when his eye caught sight of four horsemen coming to- 


ward him over the rolling prairie. They were coming fast, 
too. Their horses were evidently fresh. 

“Qho!” he exclaimed, as he gazed at them, “they are red- 
skins, and seek my company. I don’t want any company just 
now except that of a good horse. I'll go to yonder piece of 
timber and give ’em the slip, as I have no time to waste on 
them.” . 

He turned his horse’ s head toward the piece of timber. It 
was only half a mile away, while the newcomers were at least 
three miles distant. He therefore Kaew he could reach it at 
a ere galt. 
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Seeing him turn toward the timber, the Indians increased 


to go faster, as he knew he could reach it in time. 
reach it, but not until a bullet from one of the pursuers griev- 
ously wounded his jaded horse. 
of the timber, cut the horse’s throat, to relieve it of long 
agony of suffering, and quietly waited till the attacking party 
rode up. Thinking he had gone into the depths of the timber, 


where they had seen him enter. They little dreamed of whom 
they had to deal with. 
Crack! é 
A single fl of a rifle in the edge of the timber was seen, 
and the forémost savage tumbled from his horse shot through 
the heart.” : 

The otheHaiecottea. 


Crack! Crack! 







Two pistol shots rang out on the still evening air, and two 


more redmen went down. 


The third man was not instantly killed. He went down 


with a yell that echoed near and far in the timber. 
The fourth one was a mere stripling—a youth of perhaps 
sixteen or seventeen years. He seemed utterly bewildered, 


three companions. 


But a moment later Kit Carson sprang into full view 
and sternly exclaimed: 

“Surrender or die!” 

“YVes—yes—I surrender!” exclaimed the youth in good Eng- 
lish. “Thank God you are a white man!” 

“Eh! What’s that?” 

“T am not an Indian!” said the youth, springing off his 
horse. “I am white like you!” 

Kit looked hard at him. _ 

“But you are painted and dressed like one,” he said. 

“So I am. But I am white for all that.” 

“But what does this mean? I am in a hurry. Speak up 
quick.” 

‘“My name is Burke Miller,” said the youth. 
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their speed, and tried to intercept him. He made no effort. 
He did 


He dismounted in the edge, 


the redskins rode boldly up to within ten paces of the spot 
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“My father, * 
mother, uncle, and two brothers and myself were captured a 
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seven years ago. I have never seen any of them since the 
night after our capture, and I have been with the Indians ever 
_ since. Oh, how I have wanted to get a chance to get away 
from them. But I couldn’t. Let me go with you, please, and 
I ean find my way back to my people in Missouri.” 
There were tears in the lad’s eyes. The great scout’s 
came up in his throat. 
“Yes, by the eternal!” he exclaimed, grasping the lad’s 
hand. “Whenever an honest white man asks Kit Carson for 
_ help and fails to get it, it’s time for him to die.” 
“Kit Carson!” exclaimed the youth, opening wide his eyes. 
“Are you Kit Carson?” 
“Yes; I am Kit Carson.” 
“Thank God! Thank God!” ejaculated the youth. 
safe! Oh, how they do fear and hate you!” 
“Who does?” 
“Why, Gross, Madden, and the Indians.” 
“Gross! What do you know of Gross?” demanded Carson, 
“Why, he is a white man, and worse than all the Indians 
- put together,” replied young Miller. “Do you know him?” 
» “Yes—that is, I used to know him, but have not seen or 
heard anything of him in several years. He is with the In- 
dians, eh?” 
“Yes, sir; and as much an Indian as any of them.” 
“Well, well; I am glad to get news of him. So you want 
to go with me, do you?” 
“Oh, yes, sir. I would go anywhere in the world with you.” 
“Well, that’s all right. Do you know how to fight Indians?” 
“Yes, sir. 
and I have killed several warriors.” 
“Good—good. You look like a strong lad for your age. 
Can you travel all night?” 
“Yes, sir, and all day, too.” 
“Your name?” . 
“Burke Miller, sir.” 
“All right, Burke. Here’s my hand. We are friends. I 
am going to Laramie, and have got to travel all night. Which 
of these horses is the best?” 


heart 


“Tam 


’ 


“That one over there, sir,” said Burke, pointing to an iron-, 


gray standing over his dead rider. 

“Very well, 

off.” 

Burke took the next best horse, and in another “moment was 
ready to mount. Kit Carson changed the. saddle from his 
dead horse to the iron-gray, and then mounted. 

“Now come on!” he said. 

Burke urged his horse forward, and rode by the side of 
the great scout, who asked him many questions about the ren- 
egade Gross. The youth answered every question with a 
frankness and candor that charmed the scout. He was a mod- 
est-looking, blue-eyed youth, whose fair skin was hidden an- 
der the hideous warpaint of the savage. 

He told ‘the story of the capture of the two wagons of his 
father’s party, seven years before. He was but ten years of 
age at the time. But he remembered how his father, prisoner 
as he was, quarreled with Gross, and knocked him down. 
Gross then, in his rage, had every one of the party tied to 
trees except himself, and left them there. 

“There were five in all,” he said; “father, uncle, mother, 
and my two brothers. Oh, I shall never forget my mother’s 
screams as they led me, her youngest, away from her! I 
have never seen or heard of them since.” 

“Have you never heard any of the Tedskins Fin anything 
about them since?” Kit asked. 

“No, sir. I would sometimes ask; but they would shake 
their heads at me and give no answer.” 

_ “Have you no desire to avenge your parents, young TARE el, 


endid horse.” 
4 ape we'll be 









“Heisas 
Take your choice of the other 


They made me go on the warpath with them, 


‘|the timber. — 
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“Avenge them! Yes, sir. I did get a chance to kill one 
warrior, whom I saw strike my father when he was tied t 
the tree. I shot him dead in the woods two years ago, an 
none ever knew who did it. I have sworn on my knees be 
fore God, to avenge them if I ever got the chance.” 

“That’s it! Give me your hand! You are made of the 
right stuff. You can go with me. I want to find Gross my: 
self. “I owe him a debt I am anxious to pay. You can have 
a chance at him and the red fiends with him. I never Idt u 
when once I get after a map. Do you understaad, Miller?” 

“Yes, sir—yes, sir, and I will follow you to death. Wher 
ever you gol will go.” * 

“Then we'll go together and work together. 
lains shall now have more than ever to fear.” | 

They rode on all through the night, and at daylight reache 
the fort, where the old scout was gladly received by the offi- 
cers. 


The red vil 


CHAPTER II. 


4 


{ 


PURSUED. 


The officers and soldiers of the fort were greatly surprised 
at seeing the famous scout come in accompanied by an Indian. 
youth, as they thought.’ But they were still more surprised 
when they saw soap and water turn the young Indian into a 
manly-looking white lad who had a history. 

They crowded around him and listened to his story witht 
breathless interest. Such stories they often heard on the, 
frontiers, but they were always of absorbing interest. Th 
fact that a renegade was at the bottom of the youth’s misfor- 
tunes aroused an intense indignation in every breast. But 
when they heard him say he was going to run with Kit Carson) 
till he had avenged his parents, every soldier grasped his 
hand and bade him Godspeed. 

During the two days they remained at the fort Kit Carson 
sold one of the two horses he and young Miller rode, and 
bought a complete outfit for the latter. Then they took leave 
of the garrison and set out again. They started in the ies 
tion they had come, and intended to make for the nearest 
village, where the renegade had his home. 

Burke knew every inch of the country, as did the famous 
scout. The former knéw some things of the renegade tha 
the latter did not, hence he was useful in many ways to Kit 
Carson. 

On the third day they were out they were pursued by a! 
party of about a score of Indians. Kit Carson was mounted 
on Whirlwind, his famous horse. Burke was on the iron- 
gray which the scout had captured with him. 

“We'll have to run for it, Burke,” said Kit. “There are 
two dozen redskins in that party. Too many for us to tackle 
out here on the prairie.” 

“There’s some timber over there on our left,” said young 
Miller. “We can make that in time.” ) 

“Yes. I think we can. You are not afraid of them, are 
you?” 

“No, sir! I wouldn’t be ee of a thousand of them.” 

“All right, then. Come on.” 

They put spurs to their horses and made a dash for the 
timber, three miles away. . 

The Indians at once divined the object of their movement, 
and made a desperate effort to intercept them. 

The race became exciting. 

It looked as tienen both parties would meet at the edge of 







Paster! ¥ urged Kit to his companion, as Pica peated the 


Crack! went a savage’s rifle, and a bullet whistled close by 
Kit’s head. 

Crack! 

Crack! — 

_ Two more bullets whistled by in quick succession, and 
still all were going at a tremendous speed toward the timber. 

Suddenly young Burke leveled his rifle and fired. 

Down went the foremost redskin, falling under the feet of 
| his companions’ horses. 

| “Good!” exclaimed Kit to the youth. 
done!” 
| Crack! 

: Crack! 

‘Two more savage rifles sent bullets flying uncomfortably 
close to our heroes, and Kit thought it time to respond him- 
self. 

The old scout never missed his aim when he drew a bead. 
That was one secret of the terror he inspired in the savage 
_ breast. 

The keen crack of his rifle was followed by a death-yell, 
and a dusky warrior tumbled to the ground from the saddle. 

“Now for the woods!” said Kit. 

Both made a dash, and entered the timber just about a 
minute of so before the redskins did. 

“Now stop. We have four pistols, They will rush up in 
disorder, thinking we have gone through. We can wipe out 
four of them, and then get away before they recover from 
the surprise. Better follow me When we start.” 

“Yes, sir!” responded Burke, drawing his two pistols. 


“That was well 
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KIT CARSON’S LITTLE SCOUT. 


to follow, they could and did make good time. The redSkins 
having to follow their trail, could not make very fast time. 
Thus the two scouts gained steadily. They were persevering, | 
however. The two men who slew six of their number were 
not to be allowed to escape without a desperate effort to kill 
or capture them. 

When they reached the other side of the timber again the 
two scouts made another detour, for the purpose of deceiving. 
their pursuers, and re-entered the woods a mile further south. 
But in so doing they suddenly ran across another party of 
redskins in the timber. 

Fortunately the Indians did not see them, though they 
passed within pistol-shot range. 

“When we get through,” said Kit Carson, “we must make 
a break for that timber, seven miles distant. I can outrun 


them with Whirlwind, but I am not so sure about your horse.” . 


“Oh, I think he can outrun any horse they have,” said 
Burke. 

“Well, I think we have got an hour’s start of them now, so 
come on.” 


They reached the edge of the timber, and made a dash 


across toward another piece of timber about seven miles away. 
Their horses went at a swinging gait, and when they 
reached the timber they looked back and found that the red- 
skins had not yet struck out. after them. 
“We now have another chance; we must hurry across this 
timber and make another dash for one still beyond,” 2 
marked Kit Carson. 


Burke wondered why he didn’t stop and offer battle to the 


Up dashed the redskins right into the bushes, thinking the | redskins. 


_two whites had dashed on through. 
Crack! 

Crack! 
__~Crack! 
“Crack! 

The four pistols went off in such rapid succession, dropping 
a warrior at éach shot, that the redskins feared they had 
fallen into an ambuscade. They gave a yell of terror and 
dashed back out into the prairie again, leaving four of their 
umber weltering in blood in the edge of the timber. 






























their purstiers ere they recovered from their surprise. 

- “You did well, Burke,” said Kit, when they were out of 
hearing of the redskins. “I am glad to find you such a brave, 
cool young man under fire. Kit Carson is your friend alwaysé. 


ter took and shook most cordially. 


“noon!” said Kit, after they had gone a mile or so. 
| “They'll follow our trail till night stops ’em,” 
| “Yes, you are right,” was the reply. 
‘the trail and throw them off.” 
“How will we do that, sir?” 


do _ 
a Burke Miller had unbounded faith in the famous scout, and 
“wi $ willing to blindly follow his lead in any direction. 


am “Now we must turn down to the left and cross the timber 
iy gi ain, ” said the old scout. 
se If we go out on the prairie, 


Dey ‘Yes, sit,’ * said Burke. 
‘They turned down several hundred yards to the left and re- 
; tered the timber again. 
wenn they first started was their purpose. 
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“Now, come away—quick!” said Kit, and away they dashed | 
through the timber, getting a quarter of a mile the start of | will have one.” 


Depend on that,” and he gave Burke his hand, which the lat- | dismounted and left his horse to graze at leisure. 


“They will have mtich to impede 
| after ah hour or two look for their campfire.” 


To push their way. through to 


aw 6s) 4+ aad 


To him all Indians were alike—all fiends incarnate, deserv- 
ing death at sight on general principles. 

But he followed the great scout with a blind faith that he 
knew was best to do under the circumstances. 


They crossed the timber and pushed on for the third one, 


about five miles beyond. That they soon reached, and then, 

as the sun was sinking beyond the treetops, they conciuded 
. camp there till morning. 

“We can’t have any fire, you know,” said Kit to his young 
comrade, “for that would tell them of our whereabouts.” 

“I know that, sir,” was the quiet reply. 


Kit gave him a quick glance. 

“Well, what if they do?” he asked. 

“We can knock over a few of them.” 

“Good! We’ll look out for their fire,” and the famous scout 
Burke fol- 
lowed his example, knowing that his horse would remain 


“We must shake them off, or they’ll follow us all the after-| with Whirlwind. 


They remained in the edge of the timber and watched for 


said Burke. | the appearance of the enemy. Just as the sun was disappear- 
“But we must confuse | ing below the horizon they saw them come out of the timber 


five miles away and make a dash across the prairie. 


“We'll have to keep moving till it gets too dark for them 
_ I don’t know yet, but I guess we'll find some way to | to see our trail,” said Kit, remounting his horse. 


‘ lowed his example, and together they moved across the timber 
to the west side, turned southward, re-entered again, and 
pushed on to the east side. 

By this time it was too dark for the Indians to see the trail 
of the two scouts. They then had no more fears of the pur- 
suit. | | 

“Now we can let our horses rest and graze,” said Kit, “and 


That just suited young Burke Miller. He was nursing an 


all-consuming desire to avenge his parents, though he knew ~ 


not whether they were dead or alive. 


How long he lay there on the ground he knew not, but the bs 
Having no trail, was atoused by the voice of Kit Carson, saying: Aes 
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ome on; I think I have located their campfire.” The blow, however, waked up another, but before he a 


Burke sprang to his feet and quietly followed him. Whirl-| open his eyes to take in the situation, Burke Miller drew 
wind followed close behind them, and the iron-gray kept up| bowie across his throat, severing windpipe and jugular. 


with Whirlwind. 

They went about a half mile and halted. There was a 
gleam of light on the trees ahead of them. They knew that 
some kind of a camp was there, and prepared to creep forward 
and reconnoiter. 


CHAPTER III. 
BURKE MILLER’S OATH. 
Whispering to Whirlwind to “stand there,’ the famous 


scout crept forward. 
The horse stood perfectly still in his tracks, and the iron- 


_ gray stood beside him. 


Burke followed him, and in a few minutes they came in 
A dozen savages were sitting around 
‘it. They were in a bad humor, for they looked glum and ill- 
natured. 

“They are Shoshones,” whispered Burke. 

“Yes, I know it.” 

“Bad ones, too.” 

“Never saw a good ore in my life,” whispered Kit. 

“No—there isn’t any in soe tribe. What are you going to 
do now?” 

“Wait.” 

Burke did wait for igasily an hour, and then the savages 
began to make preparations to sleep. 

“Let them go to sleep,” said Kit, “and then we can attend 
to them.” 

Burke nodded his acquiescence, and then the two lay down 
in the thicket to await till the drowsy god of sleep had caught 
up the dusky warriors. | 

Of course they had out a sentinel. But Indian sentinels 
are very different from regular military sentinels. When they 
lie down in camp, when on the warpath, one of their number 
sits and leans against a tree, if one is conveniently near the 
outskirts of the camp, like a soldier on guard would do. He 
sits and leans against a tree, if one is conveniently near the 
fire, in the very midst of the sleepers, sometimes covering 
himself with a blanket, and hangs his head in deep study of 
the past, present or future of his career. 


Kit and Burke well knew these characteristics of the red-|, 


men, and therefore wanted to take advantage of it. 

When all the warriors were awake, no one could tell which 
one was on guard. But when they all slept, the one who was 
sitting up by the fire was the sentinel. 

At last they were all asleep. Even the guard seemed half 
asleep. There were eleven warriors stretched out on the 
ground. They were soundly sleeping. 

Motioning to Burke to draw his knife, Kit covieobnete 
creeping forward, keeping the tree against which the guard 
was sitting between him and the sentinel. Slowly but surely 
they advanced, making no noise—not even the breaking of a 
twig, and in time reached the tree. Softly Kit crept round 
it, and saw that the sentinel was entirely unsuspicious of dan- 
ger. Raising his heavy knife above his head, the stalwart 
scout brought it down on the back of the guard’s neck with 
such tremendous force as to almost sever his head from his 
body. 

Of course, he couldn’t yell. 

He couldn’t even groan.’ 


All he could do was to roll over on the ground and die, and ; parched corn which they found in the camp. Then they con 


ie that he did without making any fuss about it. 


failed to make any noise, and as the others fell an easy pré 
to the remorseless enemy of their race, the work was sod 
over save one lone warrior. Kit motioned to Burke to spal 
him, and the young scout desisted. 

Kit then stole noiselessly away from the glare of the cant} 
fire, following him. 

“When they were in the gloomy shadow of the trees asa 
Burke asked: 

“Why did you spare the last one?” 

“To spread the terror of our names among his people,” wa 
the reply. | 

“Oh—I see—yes,” and the reason seemed perfectly sati 
factory to the young scout. 

After waiting some time they concluded to wake up th 
remaining Mae and let him discover the fate of his co 
rades, "| 

Kit picked up a small pebble and threw it at him. It struc] 
him on the chest, and he awoke with a start. Springing up t 
a sitting posture, the dumfounded redskin glared around 
his dead companions like one in a dream. His eyes wandere 
from one to the other, and then around at the shadowy tree 
A great fear overcame him. He arose, folded his blank 
about him, and stalked away into the forest like one on who 
a giant despair had fasteyed itself. : | 

'“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Kit Carson, loud enough +0 be hear} 
a quarter of a mile away. “Tell the Shoshones that Kit Car 
son slays his enemies!” . 

The savage disappeared and was seen no more. . 

“That’s the last of him, Burke,” said Kit. “Now we cal 
get some of their rations. I am very hungry.” 

They went to the campfire and found plenty of smoked be 
and parched corn, on which our heroes feasted to their heart 
content. q 

“This is even better than I expected, Burke,” said the f 
mous scout, as he munched his corn. 

“Yes, sir. I didn’t hope for so much success,” said Burk 
very quietly. 

“T wanted to see if you were equal to the task, my lad, 
remarked Burke’s companion. “I have no more doubt of yo 
I wouldn’t be afraid of an enemy behind me with you to look 
after him. Henceforth you are Kit Carson’s little scout 
against the world. I’ll do my best to help you find out what 
became of your parents.” 

“Thank you, sir,” was all the brave youth could say. His 
heart was up in his mouth. Henceforth he would be the most 
staunch friend the famous scout could boast of. 

After talking for some time the two scouts lay down by 
the fire and slept soundly till morning. They well knew there 
were no other Indians in the timber, and so had no fears as 
to the result of their having no guard. 

They were:-awakened by the chirping of the birds. The sun 
was just gilding the tops of the trees when they opened thei! 
eyes. 

The first thing that greeted ‘riers as they woke up was the 
ghastly sight of eleven dead Indians lying around them. 

“This isn’t a pleasant sight on an empty stomach, is it? 
Kit asked of his young companion. 

“T like to see dead Indians,” replied Burke. 
ing on earth I hate so much.” 

Kit smiled, and thought that as years came to the youth 
he would be the worst and most unrelenting enemy the In. 
dians ever had. 

They made a breakfast off the smoked buffalo meat an 
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‘cluded to get their horses and resume their trip. 
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Kit gave a shrill, peculiar whistle, and a moment later 
Whirlwind came charging like a thunderbolt through the tim- 
ber. The gray followed close at his heels. 
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‘This my uncle, and these my brothers Henry and 
Here’s father’s shoes. *I would know them among a 


thousand old shoes. Here’s an old pocket-knife he carried 


“They are all right,” remarked Kit, as he looked at them. rusted beyond recognition now. Here’s one of mother’s fingers 


“They have had both rest and food in abundance. 
now. We will walk part of the way through here.” 

He’led the way and Burke followed. 

Ere they had gone a hundred yards Burke stopped and 
looked around like one in a dream. 

-“What’s the matter?” Kit asked. | 

“This place seems strangely familiar to me,” he veplied: 

“Have you ever been in this timber before?” 

“I don’t know. Everything looks as though I have, and 
yet I cannot exactly remember. Let’s go up this little hollow 


» here.” 


Kit led the way. 

Burke followed. 

“I surely have been here before,” Burke remarked, as he 
trod close on the heels of the famous scout. 

Suddenly they reached a small clearitg in the timber. Kit 
stepped out into it and looked up at the blue sky. Burke 
glared around like one in a dream. 

“Oh, my God, look there!” cried Burke, pointing across the 
little clearing. “Oh, my poor mother! My poor father and 
brothers! ” 

Kit looked in the direction indicated, and staggered back 
as though stricken a powerful blow. Tied to five trees in 
front of him were five grinning skeletons, whose dry bones, 
were almost snow-white. They were held there by strong 
rawhide thongs, and at their feet lay remnants of wearing 
apparel that had evidently fallen from the skeletons. 

A hoarse cry burst from Burke Miller. . 

“They are my parents, uncle and brothers! This is where 


I last saw them. They were left to perish by that renegade 
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fiend! 


young scout. 


“T feel for you. 
them. We will mark this spot and wreak a terrible vengeance 
on the miscreants who did this thing.” 
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Hear me, father, mother! 
you to avenge your cruel fate!” 
“Amen!” cried Kit. 


I swear by the love I bore 


CHAPTER. IV. 
BURKE MILLER’S GRIEF. 
Kit Carson was held spellbound to the spot by the ghastly 


spectacle. He could not’ take his gaze from it for several 
minutes. In his imagination he seemed to view the awful 


tragedy which those five white skeletons so eloquently pro- 


claimed. 

Suddenly he was recalled to himself by the sobs of the 
He looked around and beheld young Burke Mil- 
ler down on his knees, his face buried in both hands, and his 
whole frame quivering with grief. 

Instantly Kit Carson’s great heart was touched. Tears 
came into his eyes as he beheld the grief of the brave youth. 

“My friend,” he said, laying a hand on Burke’s shoulder, | 
Words are cheap. I will help you avenge 


Burke sprang to his feet and grasped Kit Carson’s hand. 
“Yes,” he said, pressing back the tears.; “I will wreak a 
terrible vengeance. I didn’t know they were really dead till 


now, though I feared it all along. That renegade Gross is at 
the bottom of this. 
i _menced. Henceforth I will spare no redman in my vengeance. 
; They are fiends, all.” 
Fs: graze yee Sache sure that these are your aes aaih sae Kit asked. 
“Vec 


It is his work. My work has just com- 


Come on, | gone, where they cut it off to get her wedding ring,” 








and un- 
able longer to endure the sight, the youth burst into tears 
again and turned away. 


Kit Carson sat down on a log and waited for his grief to 


subside. A half hour passed in profound silence, broken only 
by the sobs of the daring young scout. 

Then, as if a sudden thought had occurred to him, he 
sprang up and glanced hurriedly around the little clearing. 

_” That’s the place,” he said, and, walking over to a well- 
shaded little nook, he commenced digging in the ground with 
the point of the bowie-knife. The earth was quite loamy and 
soft there. He soon had a six-foot trench dug some two or 
three feet deep. 

Burke Miller finally raised his head and looked around at 
him. He understood at once what it meant. It was a grave 
he was digging. 

He rose up, staggered over to the spot, and said, hoarsely: 


“I will help you,” and, drawing his knife, he went to dig- 


ging also. 

For upwards of an hour they toiled there without uttering 
a word. The grave was now deep enough. 

“That will do,” said Kit. 
out of the pit and started in the direction of his horse. 


He soon returned with his blanket, which he spread on the 


ground in front of the skeletons. 
“We must roll them in it,” he said to Burke. 


“Yes, yes; that’s right,” and Burke came forward and as- 


sisted him. 

They cut loose the skeleton of his father first, and gently laid 
it on the outspread blanket. Then they placed the wife and 
mother beside it. The others followed, and then the blanket 
was carefully wrapped about them. Taking up the burden of 
bones, they bore it tenderly to the new-made grave and laid 
it therein. 

Burke knelt by the side of the grave and hung his head in 
silent prayer. 

Who can fathom the thoughts that flashed through the 
minds of those two lion- hearted men? Did they pray for the 
red sea of blood through which they afterwards waded in 
their work of vengeance? Only the Great Unknown can re- 
veal it, for both men now sleep the sleep that knows no wak- 
ing, and their spirits flock with the heroes that have preceded 
them to the spirit world. 

Rising to their feet, the two commenced throwing back the 
loose earth into the grave. Neither of them spoke. They 
used their hands, for they had no spades. But such men 


never faltered for want of implements of any kind. They had 


infinite resources, and were equal to every emergency. 
When the grave was filled up, leaves were thrown over the 
spot, to make it appear as if the earth had not been disturbed. 


Then, their task done, Burke grasped Kit’s hand, pressed 


it, and said, “Thanks.” 

That was enough between two such puave hearts. 

Kit returned the pressure of the hand without uttering a 
word, and then they took up their rifles and marched si- 
lently back to their horses. 

They mounted and rode away from the spot. Burke looked 
around as he went along so as to impress upon his memory 
every tree, log and rock in the piece of timber. 

When they reached ‘the edge of the timber and looked out 


Kit knelt by his side and uncovered his head. 







“Wait till I return,” and he got 


on the broad prairie, they saw a small party of seven Indians ; 


about two miles away, riding leisurely along. 
“Shall we go out and meet. ahem, Burke?” Rit aakee of his 
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“Yes, yes; oh, if I could get at the whole tribe!” 
“Now, look here, Burke,” cautioned Kit, “if you go in hot- 
headed you'll get wiped out in a flash. Just keep cool and 
you'll have your full measure of vengeance. Come on, now, 
and keep cool.” 

They rode out on the prairie, and in a few minutes the 
seven Indians saw them. Of course the red rascals made di- 
rect for them. 

“Keep cool,” said Kit, “but be ready for hot work. We'll 
pretend to be surprised at their interference with us. When 
they give us cause, a pistol in each hand will lay out four at 
once. We can then manage the other three without any 
trouble.” 

Burke said not a word, and Kit knew he understood all he 
said to him. 

- The seven savages came prancing up on their ponies aia 
surrounded Kit and Burke. 

“Hello, redskins!” said Kit, in a free, offhand manner, 
“what’s the news?” . 

“Ugh!” grunted the leader, “who paleface?” 

“Tam a hunter,” replied Kit. “Who are you?” 
“Me great brave. Me Big Wolf—ugh!” 
“Big Wolf, ehe Well, if I were you I’d change my name, 


for the wolf is a very cowardly dog, you know.” 


“Ugh, Big Wolf great brave. Paleface is his prisoner.” 

“What for? Your people are not at war with my people. 
I don’t want any trouble with you or your Boone, and’ 
you——” 

“Ugh! 
with him——” 

“See here, you yellow-bellied horse thief,” said Kit, as Big 
Wolf attempted to lay hands on him. “Do you want to visit 


_ the happy hunting-ground of your people?” 


“Heap big talk. Me take paleface scalp and——” 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Four pistol shots rang out almost as one shot, and four 
redskins reeled out of their saddles and fell to the ground. 

The other three uttered terrific yells and prepared to fire. 
But the two scouts were too quick for them. 

Crack! - 

Crack! 

Two rifle shots settled two more, and then there was but 
one left. He looked down at his writhing companions on the 
ground and a feeling of lonesomeness came over him. 

“Ugh!” he grunted. “Palefaces great braves—kill ’um all 
redmans. Me go away—no bodder palefaces,” and he started 
to leave. 

“Stop!” hissed Burke. “Don’t you move an inch!” 

Kit rode up to the savage and asked: 

“Why don’t you fools let white people alone? We were not 
‘troubling you, and yet your Big Wolf wanted to take me 
prisoner.” 

“Ugh—Big Wolf heap big fool!” grunted the Indian. 

“So he was, but why did you not find that out before now? 
When you are all killed off but one that last redskin will 
come to the wise conclusion that they were all fools. But 
then it will be too late.” 

“Ugh—paleface heap wise, Injun heap big fool!” 

“Yes, and you will go and be as big a fool as ever.” re- | 
marked Kit. “Your people never learn anything.” 
teeth. 

_ derers!” 


“Ts that so? Then you may have him!” and Kit rode away distance into the thicket. They didn’t want to be in the way 
es any. roving | Dani, that. might come, e along. | | 


to allow Burke to finish the work of death, 
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Paleface talk too much. rae Wolf take him home}. 
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always stop when they pass this timber.” 


till they reached the spring. : 


flat rock. The water was clear, cold and sweet. 
“He shall not go!” hissed Burke Miller through his clenched called it the “Sweet Water, 


“He is a Piute—one of the tribe of my father’s mur- roving bands for hundreds of miles around. 
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Ouick as a "Aish, Burke spurred his horse alongside eho red 
skin, and the next moment his bowie was buried to the hi 
in his side. 


CHAPTER V. 
HIS DARING RESCUE. 


Kit Carson heard the death-yell of the Piute, but did nol 
look back to see how he met his death. He knew, however, 
that the young scout had finished him. That was all he cared 
to know. ! 

Burke wiped the blood from his trusty knife and rode for- 
ward to overtake the famous scout. 

Neither spoke for some minutes. They were busy thinking 

At last Kit remarked: 

“We did well that time, Burke, by keeping cool.” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “Wiped them all out.” 

“Yes—not one left to tell the tale. Their rifles lie on the 
ground where they fell, and their ponies roam at will over 
the prairie.” 

“I wish we could wipe out the whole Piute tribe in the 
same way,” said Burke. “I want to ask a favor of you, Mr. 


Carson.” | 
“What is it, Burke? If in my power I will grant it.” 
“It is this: If we ever catch renegade Gross I want him 


given to me to do as I wish with.” 
“Certainly. He is yours if we ever take him alive.” 
” Promise me you will not kill him except to save your own 
life. I would rather he would escape us a dozen times than 
have him killed in a fight. I want him for my own vengeance.” 
“T will promise to Side your wishes in regard to him.” 
“Thanks. I ask no more.’ | 
The two men then rode forward toward the Piute country, 
They knew there was great peril in SO doing, but they were 
used to perils of that kind. 
“Do you know where Gross is, Burke?” Kit asked, attel 
riding several miles in the most profound silence. | 
“He is in the saddle nearly all the time. I know in what 
village he lives when he is at home with his Indian wives. 
But whether he is there now is more than I can tell.” 
“Well, we can find out by going té his village,” said Kit, 
after a pause, “and I guess that’s the best thing to do just 
now.” 


“Yes, I think so,” replied Burke. “His village is up on 


the South Fork of White River.” 


“That’s only two days’ ride from here, I guess. We can 

soon make that.” 
“Yes—soon make it,” 
“Which we will do.” 


They rode forward without interruption till they struck a 


said Burke. “If we keep right on.” 


strip of timber that skirted the course of a small stream. The 
sun was but an hour high when they struck the timber. 


“IT guess we’d better spend the night here,” suggested Kit, 


“where we can have both water and shelter.” 


“Yes,” returned Burke. 


“T know a spring where the Piutes 









“That’s just where we want to stop, then.” 
Burke led the way about two miles farther up the timbe 


It was quite a bold spring, springing up from under a larg 
The Piutes 
and it was known among all th 


Burke and Kit satisfied their thirst and then retired som 












_ Eating an Indian supper of parched corn and buffalo meat, 
the two scouts laid themselves down on the grass to snatch 
a few hours’ sleep. Such men fall to are easily, and are very 
asily awakened. 

Both men were awakened at midnight, after four or five 
hours’ sleep, by sounds of boisterous laughter down at. the 
spring. 

“Indians,” whispered Burke. 

“Yes,” said Kit. “They must have a prisoner or two over 
whom they are having their fun, as they seldom laugh out 
that way under other circumstances.” 

Kit crept through the bushes, and Burke followed. In a 
few minutes they came in sight of a campfire near the “sweet 
water” spring. There were about a score of warriors there, 
and in their midst was a white man, a prisoner. He was 
evidently a hunter, for he wore the buckskin hunting-shirt 
and leggings, and had the appearance of a man of some five- 
and-forty years of age. 

They had his hands securely tied behind him. He seemed 
to be undaunted by his condition, and bantered the red war- 
riors for some time. 

“A nice lot yer are,” he said. 
coppery skunks I ever did see. 
lessn’n two minutes. 
kain’t.” 

“Paleface heap big talk,” said one of the warriors. “When 
you feel the fire at the stake, you’ll cry like a papoose.” 

“Cry, thunder!” contemptuously replied the Yankee hunter, 
for such he evidently was. “Why, fire won’t burn me, yer 
ornery skunks. The Shoshones tried that on an’ kept up a 
red-hot fire for three days, an’ then got tired of it. Yu kain’t 
‘burn me, yer kain’t.” 

One of the warriors reached down, and, taking a burning 
fagot from the fire, applied it to the seat of his pants where 
they were worn through. 

The effect was magical. 

The prisoner sprang about six feet in the air, amid a roar 
of laughter from the dusky warriors, and came down in a tow- 
ering rage. 

Quick as a flash he wheeled round and gave.the offending 
warrior a kick on the neck, for he was sitting down near the 
fire: 

The savage fell without a groan, and lay perfectly still. 

_ The warriors kept up the roar of laughter several minutes. 
Then they ceased, and one of them turned to speak to the 
warrior who had applied the fagot. He got no answer. He 
}zgot up and examined him, and grunted: 

“Ugh! Warrior dead—neck broke!” 

Then the laughter ceased. 

They stared at their prisoner and then at the dead war- 
rior. 

“Why. don’t you laugh on?” the prisoner asked. 
yer stop for, eh? 
fire, eh?” 

_ There was a how] for vengeance from the warriors. 
tclamored for his blood then and there. 
dam grunted the chief. “Palefacesburn now.” 


“Yer’re the stinkingest lot o’ 
I wiped out four on ye in 
Yer kain’t fight wurth a cent, yer 
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lest tree, where they intended to burn him. The tall, lanky 
hunter raised his right foot and kicked the foremost warrior 


doubled up like a jack-knife. 

fate in almost as many seconds. 
But such an unequal contest could have but one result. 
. The ener was overpowered, borne to earth, and rendered 


Two more suffered the same 
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Why don’t some of yer gimme some more 


‘The warriors made a dash to seize and tie him to the near-. 


in the stomach. The dusky son of the forest was instantly 


2 “they are 100 many for us in the dark.” 
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The prisoner appeared unmoved by the near approach of a | a 


horrible death. He even smiled at and taunted the red vil- 
lains with not knowing how to do their work like brave war- 
riors. 


“We must save him, Burke,” whispered Kit Carson to the ~ 


little scout by his side. 

“Yes, at all hazards,” replied Burke. “I am ready.” 

“Well, you stand here. I will go almost around to the 
other side and pick off one of them. When they are almost 
on the point of rushing forward toward me, you fire. That — 
will stop them, and give me time to reload. Understand?” 

“Yes—good idea. We know each other’s signal, and can — 
get together again.” , 

Kit Carson slipped away in the dark and crept about two- — 
thirds the way around the camp. He stopped in a convenient 
clump of bushes and watched the actions of the redskins. 

When the pile of fagots was up about the waist of the 


prisoner, the chief of the band took a torch from the fire and 


approached to apply it to the pile. 

Then was the supreme moment. ‘ 

Young Burke Miller, in his impatience, wondered why Kit 
Carson delayed his shot. 

Crack! 

The sharp, clear report of Kit's unerring rifle awakened 
the echoes of the forest. The next moment the red chief sank 
down at the feet of his intended victim, gasping in the ago- 
nies of death. 

The warriors uttered fierce yells, sprang to their feet and 
seized their arms. One of their number spoke a few words 
to his comrades, and then they started to charge the thicket 
whence came the shot. 6 

Crack! 

Burke Miller’s shot completely changed the situation. 

The dumfounded warriors halted, stared at each other, and 
then started toward <ae spot whence came this last shot. - 

Crack! 

Kit’s second shot overtook them just as they were repass- 
ing@the prisoner and the pile of fagots, and a. third warrior 
laid down and gave up the ghost. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the prisoner. 
skins. How about yer fire?” 

He intuitively knew that unknown friends were at hand. 

They turned again, and again the little scout’s shot ar- 
rested them and laid another low. | 

Then they became excited, and decided to leave the light 
of the campfire and break for cover. Two warriors drew 
their tomahawks and rushed at the prisoner to dispatch him. 
Fortunately both scouts had charges in their rifles. 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Two warriors went down right at the prisoner’s feet. 

With howls of rage the whole band made a dash for the 
thicket. Then Kit, who was always quick to act, dashed in . 
and released the prisoner. The hunter seized a rifle and 
dashed back into the woods with his deliverer. 


/ 


“This is fun, red- 


CHAPTER VI. 


A TERRIBLE NIGHT’S WORK. 


The prisoner was an old experienced hunter and Indian 
fighter. He understood the situation as well as his rescuers 


did, and promptly followed Kit Carson to act in harmony 


with him. 


“Come away, pard,” said Kit, as soon as he found that the 


| Indians had left the light to avoid being made targets ‘of; 
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“That’s a fac’, pard,” replied the Yankee; 


_ from hyer quick.” 


Kit signaled to Burke, Burke signaled back, and ‘in a few 
moments the three were together. 

“Come,” said Kit, “let’s go;” and he led the way back to- 

ward the spot where he and Burke had left their two horses. 
He knew the redskins could follow no trail in the dark. So 
all they had to do was to go straight ahead. 

Pretty soon they reached the horses. But they didn’t 
mount, They walked on till they were at least a mile distant 
from the place of rescue. Then they halted and sat down on 
a fallen tree. 

“We are out of their reach now,” remarked Kit. “They 
can’t find our trail before morning. Who are you, pard?” 

“Hank Mundy,” was the reply of the hunter. “Who be yer, 
pard?” 

“Kit Carson,” replied the great scout. 

“Gr-r-r-eat catamounts!” exclaimed the hunter, 
to his feet and grasping Kit’s hand; 
glad ter see yer, Kit, I am, by gosh! 
for many years, an’ allers wanted for ter meet yer. 
almighty! ain’t it funny how us meet, now?” 

“Well, rather funny, I should say,” returned Kit, “consid- 
ering how you kicked those redskins about.” | 

“It was all-fired funny, wasn’t it? I wur tryin’ ter make 

_*’em kill me ter onct, ’case I knowed they was goin’ ter roast 
me. Gosh darn it all, I’m tarnation glad to see yer, Kit, I am,” 
and he wrung Carson’s hand again with the force of a ten 


leaping 
“I’m teetotally preper 
I’ve hearn tell on yer 
Gosh 


- horse-power engine. 


“I am glad to meet you, too,” said Kit. “I’ve Laman heard 
of you. You had a scrimmage with the reds upon the Yellow- 
stone once, did you not?” : 

“I did, an’ it wur a hot one, too.” 

“Yes, everybody was talking about it. This is my young 
friend, Burke Miller, as good a scout as you or me, and brave 
as a lion.” 

Hank grasped Burke’s hand and wrung it nearly off. 

“Say,” said Burke. “If you had shaken hands with the 
redskins they’d have let you alone!” 

“Gosh darn it, younker, I killed every one I got my hands 
on, but they were too many for me.” 

Burke felt of his crushed hand and mentally concluded 
that Hank Mundy had not lied. He also made up his mind 
not to shake hands with him again under any circumstances. 

“How did they get you, Mundy?” Kit asked, after a pause. 

“T run in on ’em kinder blind like,” he replied, “an’ hed 
the durndest scrimmage yef ever heerd tell on. But they 
wur too many, durn ’em.” 

_ That was a short story, but it told volumes to the old scout 
who had witnessed such scenes in his career. 

“Yes,” said he; “when too many pile in on one he has to 
go under. I’ve been there myself.” 

“So have I more’n onct,” put in Hank. 

It was now very late in the night, and the three were in 
neéd of sleep. 

“If we can wake up before daylight,” suggested Kit, “we 
might go back and wipe out that band.” 
“Yes, by thunder!” exclaimed Hank; 

game, pards.” 

“Well, we are in that little game, too,” remarked Burke. 

“Then we'll lay down right here and take a short nap.” 

“Good!” assented Hank. 

- They stretched themselves out on the ground and were 
soon asleep, with no guard but the two horses browsing near 
them. 


“"an thet’s my leetle 


They slept about three or four hours, and then Hank 


_ Mundy awoke. He nudged the others with his SHiGn and in 
ae instant all three were on their feet. 
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“we'd better git 





said Hank. ‘ 
“Come on.” 
They made their way toward the Indian camp about a mil 


“Time ter go,” 
“Yes,” said Kit. 


distant. The campfire had burned down to a.bed of glow 
ing coals that gave a red, somber glare to the foliage of th 
trees. 4 

By the smoldering campfire they found two warriors sit 
ting on the ground. They were the sentinels. The other 
were lying all around them fast asleep. 

The fact that two Indians were on guard showed that the 
did not consider themselves exactly safe from a night attac 
It was decided to creep up on the two sentinels and kill them 
with bowies, if possible. Burke let Hank Mundy have his 
knife and contented himself with a scalping-knife he ha 
picked up. | q 

Kit and Hank crept forward toward the two sentinels. Old 
woodmen as they were, they were unable to get up nea 
enough to strike ere they were discovered. One of the guard 
uttered a piercing yell and sprang at Kit. 

. Of course he was cut down in a trice. But the other war- 
riors sprang up and took eer in the fight. . 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Crack! { 
Rifles and pistols belched forth death, and then the terri- 
ble bowies did fearful execution. Still there were too many 
redskins for three men to contend against, and so Kit and 
his two comrades darted suddenly into the woods. Several 
redskins followed and never came back. 
“We got away with seven of them, anyhow,” said Burke, 
as they stood near the edge of the timber, looking out on the 
boundless prairie, “and that pays for the trouble.” | 

“Of course it does. I’d do it every night in a week for that , 
many.” ; 

“Thet’s my hand, pard,” said Hank. “Every tarnal redskin 
as gits wiped out is a hundred dollars saved ter this ’ere 
mighty Yankee nation o’ ourn.” 

“T guess you’re right,” remarked Kit. “Do you know we 
are going to have trouble with the band as soon as those stars 
up there fade away. When our trail is visible they’ll be 
after us.” 

“Thet’s er fac’, pard. 
am.” ; 

“We can takee care of igen, I guess,” remarked Burke. 
“There isn’t more than ten or a dozen of ‘em left.” 

“Then we must stay in the thicket, or, what would be bet- 
ter, go back and kill as many more of them as we can before . 
daylight gives them an equal chance with us.” | 

“Thet’s ther game, pard,” assented Hank. “We can do. 
thet mighty slick.” — 

“Come on, then, and let’s ‘get to work before it gets too 
light.” a 

They crept back toward the camp of the fetahiave . 

The enemy huddled round the fire and consulted. They 
had lost one-half of their number and now they were growin 
desperate. 

As they stood round the fire listening to an old warrior, 
three rifle-shots tang out on the still night air, and three 
warriors bit the dust. Then commenced a death struggle, 
such as is seldom seen on battlefields, and over which it is 
charity to draw the curtain of silence. 


I’m right proper glad on it, too, I 











CHAPTER VII. 
’ BESIEGED IN A CAVE. 


The terrible struggle lasted but a few minutes. 
The Indians would not believe that such desperate, destruc 






fore, that there were more than their own number against 
them, they broke and fled like a flock of sheep. 
Kit and Hank knew from the character of their yells that 


utter demoralization had seized them. They had no more to. 


fear from them that. night, or rather day, for the stars were 
now beginning to fade. 

Burke and Hank received cuts in the last attack. Both 
bled freely, but the wounds were more painful than danger- 
ous. 

Kit bandaged them as well as he could, and then turned his 
attention to collecting a breakfast out of the stores of the 
redskins. He soon found parched corn and dried buffalo meat 
enough to satisfy their hunger, and then insisted on his two 
! comrades lying down and getting more sleep. 
| “You need it,” he said, “and I will keep watch over you.” 

They followed his advice and slept till near noon. Then 
he worked up another meal for them. 

Neither Burke nor Hank felt as sore from their wounds as 
they had expected. Yet they were not in a condition to do 
much fighting in case of a sudden attack. 

“You must have rest,” said Kit, shaking his head. “You 
- ain’t fit for work just now. I know where there is a cave four 
miles above here, where we can rest a week or two, have 
plenty of good water, grass for our stock, and shelter for our- 
selves.” 

“By gum, I know the same place, pard!” exclaimed Hank. 
“T hid in ther a whole week onct.” 

“Then you know just eens Ht is. 
stay till your wounds heal up.” 

So it was agreed upon. Kit placed Hank on his horse and 
Burke upon his own. Then he led the way, carrying one 
dozen Indian rifles tied together in a bunch. 

They reached the cave and found it unoccupied. 

A spring of cold water was inside of it. 

The entrance was so narrow that one man could defend it 
against a hundred. 

Here they could be safe. 

Should fever set in and lay the wounded on their backs, 
the old scout could protect them against a thousand enemies 
on the outside. 

But they were not destined to be scorched by fever. Both 
men had good constitutions, and their temperaments were 


We must go’ there and 


guch as to assist nature. 


Taking the saddles off the two horses and placing them in 
the cave, Kit turned the animals loose to graze, knowing that 
’ Whirlwind would always be within hearing of his call. The 
other would remain with him. Then he took his rifle and 
went out in search of a deer. In an hour’s time he had shot 
two. Taking the hind quarters, he left the others to the 
wolves. 

This meat he at once cured in the cave by hanging it up 
in the smoke of the fire. 

The first night in the cave Kit spent as guard at the en- 
trance. The wounded men could watch in the daytime while 
he slept. 

Three days passed, and no sign of Indians had been seen. 
They were congratulating themselves on their good fortune, 
when they were startled by the sound of voices outside. 

(ooking out, Kit saw a party of Piutes trying to mount 
—Weirlwind. They had caught him and the gray, and were 
trying to use them. The gray, having once belonged to the 
ke -redskins, made no resistance. But not so with the fiery steed 
_of the old scout. He seemed to have as much hatred of the 
By man as did his master, and utterly refused to allow one 
! Ret. f the hated Tace to bestride him. 
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tive attacks upon them had been made by only three palefaces. | eamous scout looked sorrowfully out from his hiding-place at 
Such an idea was unreasonable. Under the impression, there- his splendid animal. 


“Poor Whirlwind,” he muttered. 
I will rescue you, if I have to follow you round the world.” 

Three or four savages held the spirited horse’s head whilst 
a valiant warrior mounted him. The moment he was well 
fixed on the horse’s back the warrior told them to let go, and 
they did. 

Whirlwind reared and plunged, but in vain. The redskin 
was a good horseman. He held on like a squirrel to a limb 
in a windstorm. 

Suddenly, and before the savage could prevent it, he sprang 
forward under a tree. One of the lower limbs raked the red- 
skin off as quick as a flash. Ere he reached the ground Whirl- 
wind gave him both heels and finished him. He didn’t live 
ten minutes, to the intense amazement of the red rascals. 

“Good for you, Whirlwind!” exclaimed Kit. “That was 
well done.” 

The excited savages tried to capture him again, but he 
kept out of their reach. 

One of the redskins came round to the entrance of the 
cave, and Burke Miller at once recognized him as one of the 
Piute braves of the village where he had been kept so long. 
His name was Big Tree. 

“Hello, Big Tree,” cried Burke. 

The savage recognized the voice as that of Little Hand, 
by which name Burke was known among them. 

“Ugh!” he grunted. “Little Hand! How be? What mat- 
ter?” and he advanced into the cave to see him better. 

“Oh, I’m all right. This is my friend, Kit Carson.” 

Kit was by the redskin’s side in a flash. 

_ The sound of that terrible name struck Big Tree dumb. 


“They have got you; but 





He gazed at the dreaded scout as though he was an emis- | 


sary from the dead, and was about to fly, when Hank Mundy 


‘}drew his bowie across his throat so quickly as to cut off any 


cry. 

“Cut his head off and throw it outside,” said Kit. 

It was quickly done. 

The body was shoved aside and the result watched. 

In a few minutes one of the warriors stumbled over the 
head. 

He looked down and recognized the features as those of Big 
Tree, one of their best warriors. 


His yell rang out -with a startling fierceness, and instantly 


every warrior in the band took it up. The woods rang with 
the savage music. 

Then the warriors gathered around the gory head and 
gazed at it. They looked at the cave, and half suspected the 
body to be in there. 

One of their number entered. 

He was permitted to go far in ere the scouts attacked 
him. | 

In another minute his head was hurled out of the cave and 
struck another warrior with such force on the breast as to 
knock him down. ; 

The incident filled them with horror. 
fired a volley into the mouth of the cave. 

Kit had expected such a movement, and kept out of range, 
as did the other two. | 

“Don’t return the fire,” said Kit, “nor make any noise. 
They will be puzzled, for they are very superstitious.” . 


They recoiled and 


Having water in plenty, and meat enough to last them a 


fortnight, Kit was in nowise uneasy about a regular siege. 


Just as Kit said, the redskins were greatly puzzled, and 


grew superstitious over the affair. Who they were in the 
cave was what troubled them. They knew well enough that, 
whoever they were, they were enemies. That was a plain 
enough fact to them. a4 
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cave. 
They knew not what to make of it. 
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- They whooped and yelled like so many maniacs, and fired 
another volley into the cave. 
_ the fire, 
ment, if such a moment was to come to them. 


Still the scouts did not return 
They wanted to reserve that until the supreme mo- 


Suddenly Burke Miller grew terribly excited. 
“By the God of my fathers!” he exclaimed, clutching Kit 


Carson’s arms, “there’s that ‘renegade, Gross, out there!” 


“Bh? What? Gross, did you say?” 

“Yes—that big fellow out there with a patch of brown beard 
on his chin. That’s him, mong he is painted up like a Piute 
warrior.” 

Kit glared at the renegade for full five minutes, and then 
said: 

“Yes, you are right. That’s Gross. 
dy—that fellow with the chin beard?” 

“Yes,” replied Mundy. 

“Well, be careful and don’t hurt him. We want to take 
him alive, if it takes us five years to do it.” 

“All right—I won’t tetch ’im,” said Mundy. 

Burke gazed at the renegade until his eyes blazed and his 
nostrils dilated. His whole frame quivered with suppressed 
rage, as he gazed upon the relentless murderer of his parents. 

As the scouts did not return their fire, the Indians grew 
bolder by degrees, and came nearer to the entrance of the 
The profound silence within greatly puzzled them. 


Do you see him, Mun- 


But they dared not attempt to enter the cave. The stout- 
est-hearted of them shrunk from it, and thus stood affairs 
when the sun went down and left the timber under a pall of 


_ darkness. 
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.CHAPTER VIII. 


THE REVELATION FROM THE CAVE, 


“Now we have got to keep a good Watch through the night,” 


said Kit, in a whisper, to Hank and Burke, as he saw the red- 
skins building a fire so the light would shine full on the mouth 
of the cave. 
“Waal, we can do thet,” 
“Yes, I think we can,” 


said Hank, in an offhand way. 
remarked Burke. “But I'd like 


mighty weil to get out there and at them.” 


“So would I, pard,” and Hank extended his hand toward 
Burke. The young scout didn’t take the hand. He knew 
something about its grasp, and didn’t care to shake it. 

“Look! They’re coming with torches!” whispered Burke, 
as he stood gazing out at the savages by the campfire. 

Hank and Kit looked and saw four stalwart warriors ad- 


vancing toward the mouth of the cave, each with a blazing 
‘bunch of fagots in his hand. 


“TI don’t think they will dare to enter,” 
Kit. . 

. He was right. 

They came up to within ten or fifteen feet of the cave, and 


’ quietly remarked 


_ then hurled their torches into it. 


Their object was to get a light in there so ses could see 
what was to be seen there. But the three whites kept out of 
range, and in a few minutes the torches died out and dark- 
ness once more reigned within. 

“That was a very good trick,” whispered Kit, “but it didn’t 
work.” 

“No, not much, 


it didn’t,” said Hank. “What’ll ther var- 


mints do next, oe ( 





“Wait and see.” 
“Two are coming with foniniawe: ” said Burke, “and one 
_ behind them with a Maen a8 . 








Men to appear. 


three’ scouts. 
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“Let ‘em come in,” whispered Kit. “We can attend t 
them, can’t we?” | 
“Yes, yes!’’ came from Hank and Burke. | 
They drew their knives and crouched back into the cragg 


niche of the rocky-walled cave and waited for the wily ré 










Slowly and cautiously the redskins advanced. They looke 
keenly to the right and left, and finally turned to go towar 
the spring. 

Then it was that the three whites sprang out upon thed 
like thuhderbolts. The savages never saw them till the 
knives had severed their jugulars. Only one made a noise 
and that was not heard beyond the mouth of the cavern. Dowr 
they sank at the feet of their slayers, and in two or three min 
utes their spirits were on their way, through space, towart 
the happy hunting-ground of their theology. 

Those outside saw that the light had been suddenly extin 
guished, and waited breathlessly to hear from them. 

A half hour passed, and then a feeling of uneasiness beual 
to take possession of their minds. Several of them came clos¢ 
to the entrance and leaned forward in listening attitudes. 

Then it was that Kit knocked one of them down with the 
severed head of one of the slain warriors. 

A yell that echoed far and wide through the forest fol. 
lowed. 

The other two heads were thrown out, and their features 
were plainly recognized by the excited warriors. ; 

Such wild dancing and yells as followed! They wert 
roused to the wildest frenzy of desperation. One of their olc 
warriors made a speech to them, and advocated the closing 
up of the mouth of the cave. | 

“No!” exclaimed Gross, the renegade. “Let’s pile brust 
against it and set it on fire. We can roast and smoke ’em out 
They are white men in there. That Yankee, Hank oe 
is one of them. This is his work.” 

“Didn’t know the cuss knowed me!” whispered Hank, in} 
side the cave. | | 

“We - must not let ’em put brush there,” said Kit. | 

“What’ll we do, then?” Burke asked. 

“We'll have to shoot.” 

“AN right." >) 

“Let ’em come with one armful, and then, with our pistols 
and Hank’s rifle, we can wipe out five of ’em.” 

They waited. 

Seven of them approached the entrance with armsful of! 
fagots. 

Crack! went Hank’s rifle. 

Crack! 

Crack! : 

Crack! . 

Crack! 

The four pistols belched forth almost instant death at 
short range, and then the three whites dodged back, out ot! 
range of the enemy’s fire. 

‘Five Indians lay weltering in their blood in front of the 
cavern. 

Howls and savage imprecations burst from the other war. 
riors. They poured a volley into the cave, but without doing 
any harm to anyone. | 

This sudden disaster had upset the redskins awfully. They 
were almost stunned by it. Five of their bravest warriors 
wiped out right before their eyes! Five more had lost their 
heads in the cave, and yet none of them had seen the terrinlg 
enemy within. 

“We must smoke.’em out!” cried Gross again. 
brush down from above the cave!” 

The savages were still near the campfire in full view of th 
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“Let’s wipe out three more with our rifles!” suggested 

Burke Miller. 

| “Yes,” assented Kit. 
*§ Crack! : 
Crack! ‘ 

Crack! . 
_ Three stalWart warriors fell forward—two of them into the 
Gire—and there was a scattering of the others. 

In another moment not another redskin was to be seen. 
Whey had placed themselves quickly out of harm’s way. 
4) “Ha, ha, ha!” chuckled Hank Mundy. “This is good!” 
*+ A long silence followed. 

_ The savages were busy concocting a plan to dislodge the 
“whites. 


Suddenly Kit noticed a small shower of pebbles rolling 
lown from above the mouth of the cave, 

“Ah! They are there!” he muttered. “They are going to 
irop brush down from there till they fill up the entrance. 
Well, we'll see about that.” 


The fire now gave but a feeble light, so that the entrance 
to the cave was quite dark. Kit noticed that fact with great 
satisfaction. 

By and-by a great armful of fagots came rattling down in 
he mouth of the cave. 

Kit very quietly picked it up and conveyed it to the tnbide. 
Burke and Hank saw his motive at once and aided him, 
wounded though they were. 


There was a perfect rain of fagots for upwards of an hour; 
\but, as fast as they came down the scouts* removed them, so 
that none remained. & 


“Now!” 
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Hank chuckled all the time he was moving the fagots. He 
anticipated some fun when the redskins came round in front 
jto set fire to them. They would find none there, of course, 
and then they would have something to yell about again. 

After awhile they ceased throwing down fagots. They 
concluded they had enough for their purpose, and came down 
to set fire to them. 


Some three or four threw armsful on the original fire in 

front of the cave. When it blazed up’/and showed them the 

ntrance with not a single fagot before it, there was a general 
unt of disgust, followed by a yell of rage. | 

The three whites enjoyed the situation hugely. 

“Oh, ain’t they mad, though?” ‘said Hank Mundy. 

“Mad all over,” replied Kit. “Better speak to ’em, Burke, 
and let ’em know you are in here. Maybe that'll make ’em 
try to rush in, and give us a chance to pick off a few more 
‘Of ’em.” | 
| “All right.” said Burke. “I'll do it,”»and, going as near 
to the mouth of the cave as he dared to, he called out: 

“Hello, Gross, you renegade!” 

“The fiends!” gasped Gross, on hearing his name called. 
“Who are you?” 

“Little Hand—Burke Miller!“ was the reply. 

“Ten thousand demons!” yelled the renegade. 
Hand, warriors!” 

“Ugh! Little Hand! No, no!” grunted the entire mee 
} It was incredible; they couldn’t relieve it. 
| “Yes, it is,” persisted Gross. “I know his voice. 
h. 







“It’s Little 


Little 
Hand! Little Hand!” he called. 

“T am here,” responded Burke. 

“What does this mean?” demanded Gross. 
be a means that I am after the blood of my father’s murder- 
rs. I have sworn their death. They shall die the death of 
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CHAPTER IX. 
SAVED BY A STORM. 


The revelation startled the Piute warriors. They had never 
dreamed that the youth they had kept for seven years to 
make a warrior of, would one day turn against them and in- 
flict such a terrible blow as had been given. It looked like 
retribution, only the savages could not understand that term. 
They have no conscience, hence cannot comprehend retribu- 
tion. Remorse never troubles an Indian. There are a few 
white Indians whose skin ought to be tanned a copper color, 
on account of having similar characteristics. 

The Piutes immediately proceeded to hold a council of war. 
But they got out of the way of the rifles in the cave before 
doing so. 


The renegade denounced the young scout in the severest - 


terms, and declared his intention of destroying him in the 
same way he had destroyed the rest of his people. 

The Piutes hailed him with grunts of satisfaction. 

“May be we can get him to come out and surrender,” he 
said. “We’ll even promise to make him one of the big chiefs 
of the tribe.” 


“Ugh!” grunted the Piutes, in admiration of such palefaced - 


duplicity. 

“Let Red Hawk go and talk to him and tell him this,” sug- 
gested Gross. 

“Ugh!” grunted Red Hawk, 
‘fraid of Little Hand.” 

He went round to a point where he could be heard but not 
seen. The wily old rascal had a wholesome fear of the young 
white. 

“Little Hand!” he called, “Red Hawk speaks. 
are open he will hear Red Hawk’s words.” 

“I am listening, Red Hawk,” said Burke. 
as you please.” 

“Little Hand is a great brave. Red Hawk thought he was 
only a boy. Ten Piute warriors have fallen before him. If 
Little Hand will come forth the Piutes will make him their 
great chief, and he——” , 

“You are a great liar, Red Hawk. Your tongue is crooked; 
your heart is crooked. I am white—not red. I love my peo- 
ple, and am going to avenge the death of my father, mother 
and brothers. I have sworn it by the God of my people. Let 
Red Hawk beware. I am no longer a boy; I am a man! A 
thousand Piutes shall fall by my hands!” 

“Ugh!” grunted Red Hawk. “Little Hand heap big talk, 
Red Hawk find him some day an’ take him scalp!” 

Burke drew his pistol and ran out of the cave to the rock 
behind which Red Hawk was crouching. Dashing around the 


“me goO—me great brave—no 


If his ears 


“Talk as much 


rock, he gave the old savage a shot in the side, and then flew 


back into the cave before the old rascal got a glimpse of him. 

Red Hawk uttered a death-whoop, and staggered away to- 
ward his warriors. They heard the shot, saw the flash, and 
listened to the death-yell of the old warrior as he reeled to- 
ward them. 

He came reeling like a taraiior man, and two of the war- 
riors received him in their arms and laid him on the grass. 

His death-song was heard down in the cave by the three 
brave whites. But they had no sympathy for him. 

“Hush-sh!” cautioned Hank. “Someone is speaking.” 

A warrior was counseling a regular siege of the cave. * He 
said, while there was plenty of water in the cave, Little Hand 
could have but little to eat. If they would guard the cave for 
a week they would find him too weak to resist them. ! 


Grunts of approbation greeted the speech, and then a ai ! 


‘Htongea silence followed. 
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' jn this timber. 
‘to the old cabin under the hill. 


’ “We can get out without being seen,” whispered Kit Car- 


you! 
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“Yes,” added Hank, “thar ain’t no trouble about thet. In- 


juns ain’t no account for sentinels, they ain’t.” 


They waited three hours, and then had the satisfaction of 
hearing the rolling of distant thunder. . 

“A storm is coming up,” said Kit. “That will help us out.” 

“Yes,” said Burke. “The clouds are coming up heavy and 
dark, and the thunder comes nearer every minute. If we go 
out we will get a good drenching.” 

“That. will do us good,” said Kit. “I am anxious to get 
Whirlwind back again, and would face a thousand storms to 
save him.” 

“A good horse is worth a heap in these times,” remarked 
Hank Mundy. 

A half hour passed, and then the storm burst upon the 
timber. It roared and shrieked through the forest equal to 
the din of a battlefield. 

“Now is our time,” said Kit. 
and follow me.” 

They picked up their saddles and started out. 


“Take your saddle, Burke, 


The roar of 


the elements rendered it unnecessary for them to creep or step 


softly. They marched boldly, and stepped quickly, and in a 
few minutes were in the woods beyond the cave. 

A single flash of lightning at a certain time would have 
revealed their presence and precipitated an attack by the gav- 
ages. 

But the flash did not come until they had gained the pro- 


tection of the woods, and then it only benefited the «fugitives. 
It enabled them to shape their course and make better head- 


way. Of course they were drenched to the-skin, but what 
cared they for that? They took the rain and sunshine as they 
came, and made no complaint of hard luck. 

When about a half mile away from the cave, Kit’ Carson 
blew a shrill whistle on his fingers, a signal to Whirlwind. 

“We must wait here,” he said, “till I know whether or not 
he hears me. If he does he will get to me, or break his neck 
trying.” : 

Ten minutes passed, and then he blew another signal. 

“Won’t the redskins hear and come?” Burke asked. 

“No. Nothing can move them on such a night as this.” 

_Ten minutes passed again, and again Kit blew a louder 
and shriller blast on his fingers. 

“Ah! I heard him!” exclaimed Burke. 
Lord, what a horse he is!” 

Sure enough, they heard him neigh away out in the timber, 
and then Kit whistled again to guide him correctly. Another 
ten minutes passed, and then the noble animal came up and 
rubbed his head against his master. Three other horses had 
followed him, Burke’s gray among them. 

“By George!” exclaimed Burke, “he has brought a horse 
for you, Mundy!” 

“Much obliged to him,” said Mundy, “but I ain’t got no sad- 
dle an’ bridle.” 

“That makes no difference,” said Kit; 


“T heard him answer 


“none of us can ride 
We must go round to the head of the timber, 
This rain will destroy our 


 trail—come.” 





CHAPTER X. 
A BRAVE RESCUE. 


Dark as it was, Kit Carson knew exactly where he was, 


‘for he had been through the timber several times before. He‘ 
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y knew just where he was when he struck the prairie. 
son, “if we wait till the guards become drowsy and off their 
usual alertness.” 
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vivid flashes of lightning aided him just enough for his pu 
pose. 

But Hank Mundy was of the opinion that they were in d 
ger of missing their objective point. | 

“Do yer know yer grip, pard?” he asked of Kit. 

“T do,” was the sententious reply. 

“Good! Hold on to her. I’m with yer.” 

“Kit Carson never loses his grip,” remarked Burke Mille 
to the Yankee. 

“That’s so, pard, I reckon,” admitted Hank. 

They marched on up the edge of the timber, their horse: 
following close behind them. The rain came down in tor- 
rents, drenching them to the’ skin. But they minded it not, 
They were used to such experience out on the plains. . 

Some three or four miles were passed, and then Kit halte 
and looked around him. It was so dark he could scarcely see 
his hand before his face. | 

“Wait till the lightning flashes again,” he said, “and then 
we can see exactly where we are.” 

Some three or four minutes later a flash came, and Kit took 
in the situation. 

“We have about a quarter of a mile to go yet,” he said. 
“Come on. I know just where we are.” 

They followed him with a blind faith. They knew him! 
and never doubted him. 

Just about the fourth of a mile farther on they found them- 
selves under several large trees. A flash of lightning showed 
them a thick forest growth on their left. 

“Come on,” said Kit again. “The hut is just back here in 
the woods.” ba 

They pushed on through the woods about one hundred 
yards, when Kit suddenly halted. 

“Hold on,” he said. “There’s somebody in the hut.” | 

Just in front of them were several horizontal streaks of 
light, showing that they came from between the logs of a 
hut. The three men stopped in the pouring rain and gazed 
at the streaks as if they were rays of light from the gates of 
Paradise. | 

“Wait here till I see who is there,” said Kit. 

He advanced and peered through the crevices. 

Only four Indians—no! He saw a young white girl] sitting 
near the fire, weeping as if her heart would break. 

She seemed about eighteen or twenty years of age. 

The redskins had captured her somewhere, and had reached 
the timber when the storm came up. The hut afforded them 
shelter, and they availed themselves of it. 

“Only four,” muttered Kit to himself. “I could wipe them 
out myself. But I will tell Burke and Mundy, and they will 
take a hand in rescuing her, too.” 

He went ‘back to his two companions, and reported what 
he had seen in the hut. 

“Great gosh!” exclaimed Hank. 

“Let’s kill ’em at once,” ae Burke, full of honest in- 
dignation. 

“We'll have to kill jem, of course,” said Kit. “But if we 
knock on the door they will be on their guard, and might 
shoot one of us.” 

“If they are Piutes,” said Burke, “I can make ’em open the 
door without any trouble. I know the Piute tongue all the 


way through.” 


“They are Piutes,” quietly remarked Kit. “Go and look 
at them. You may know who they are.” 

Burke walked boldly up to the door of the hut and struck 
it with the butt of his rifle. 

The four Piutes inside instantly sprang to their feet. i 

“Who are you?” demanded old Black Dog, the Piute chief. 


“Little Hand!” replied Burke, in the Piute tongue. 
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“Ugh!” grunted the others, turning carelessly toward the 
5. “Little Hand all over wet like prairie grass.” 

Black Dog opened the door and the three sprang inside. 
nk cut the old rascal down with his bowie, and then the 
t were evenly matched. 

wo others were cut down just as they were about to draw 
sir tomahawks, and only one remained. He was facing 
rke. 

“Ugh! Little Hand is a traitor,” he said, glaring at the 
uth who covered him with his pistol. 

“Am I a Piute?” Burke asked, indignantly. “How am I 
itor? I am on the warpath after the murderers of my 
ople. You were with Gross when my parents were captured. 
vas a child then. I am a child no longer. I have killed Red 
wk to-night, and now your time has come!” 

Burke lowered his pistol and drew his bowie. The wily 
age seized the opportunity to spring upon him, but Burke 
s watching him. He was too late. Burke plunged his 
wie to the hilt in his breast, and he sank down on the floor 
the quivering agonies of death. 

“Oh, I am free!” cried the young girl, clasping her hands in 
spasm of joy. “You are white men! You will save me!” 
“Yes, my dear young lady,” said Kit Carson. “You are 
fe now, for we would lay down our lives, if necessary, to 
e you.” 

“Oh, heaven bless you!” exclaimed the young girl, and 
n, girl like, burst into a flood of tears. 

“Yes,” put in Hank. “They don’t git yer no more, young 
ly. Kit Carson is hyer, an’ he——” 

“Kit Carson! Oh, are you Kit Carson!” almost shrieked 
e girl, bounding toward Hank Mundy. 

“No, ma’am. Thet’s him thar,” and he pointed toward the 
ous scout. 

he girl sprang forward and threw her arms around Kit 
rson’s neck. 

‘Oh, Mr. Carson,” she cried. 
d now I owe you my life!” 
“I saved your father, miss!” exclaimed Kit, not a little 
penished. “Who is your father?” 

“Joe Milligan is my father, and I——” 
“Joe Milligan! My old friend! Are you little Bessie?” 
a we al father wanted to move back again,” said Bessie, 








“You saved my father once, 


nd we all started. Last night I wandered just a little way 
m the camp and the Indians seized and carried me away. 

1, how glad I am that you came here.” 

Kit then introduced Hank and Burke to Bessie. He gave 
ra short history of young Miller’s life among the Piutes and 
e horrible fate of his parents. She gave her hand to him, 
ying: | 

“I sympathize ever so much with you., It’s a terrible thing 
lose father, mother and brothers at one blow.” 

“Yes, terrible indeed,” he said, in low, sad tones “but,”®and 
§ eyes flashed fire as he spoke, “my vengeance will be as 
rrible.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


BESSIE MILLIGAN, 
















Whilst Kit Carson and Bessie Milligan were talking, Hank 
‘undy and Burke Miller removed the four dead Indians from 
e hut, carrying them about one hundred yards out into the 
s, where they dumped them in a pile. 

“The wolves can have a feast now,” remarked Hank, as the 
st one was thrown down. 

eeeted Burke. “I am only sorry there are not more 
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“Thet’s me, pard. I hate ’em like pizin, I do.” 

“So do I, and I’ll be the worst case of poison to them that 
ever was.” 

“Thet’s me, too. I’m all pizen to ’em. Say, thet ’ere’s a nice 
gal, eh?” 

“Yes, she seems to be. 
Carson.” 

“So he is,” and by that time they had again returned to 
the hut. 

Kit had rebuilt the fire, and now the blaze lighted up the 
old hut into something like cheerfulness. All three of them 
stood before the fire, net about until their clothes were 
perfectly dry. 

Then, as the storm continued, Hank Mundy offered to stand 
guard while the others slept. 

“No use of that,” said Kit, “for no Indian in the world 
would stir out on such a night as this. We can all take a nap 
if we want to.” 

They accordingly laid themselves down on the bare floor 
in front of the fire, and were soon asleep. 

Hank Mundy was the first to wake up. He opened the 
door, and found the stars just fading away in a cloudless sky. 
Day was dawning. 

Calling up Kit and Burke, he told them of the cessation of 
the storm, and the probability that Indians would soon be 
about. 

' “Pll go out nd kill something for breakfast,” said Kit, 
“whilst you and Burke build up the fire and keep a lookout . 
for redskins.” 

Shouldering his rifle, the old scout stalked out of the hut 
and took to the woods. 

In less than ten minutes his keen whip-like snes was 
heard. They knew that he had either found game or an en- 
emy. 

He appeared with a large, fat turkey, which Hank Mundy, 
though still sore from his wound, proceeded to divest of its 
feathers. 

While the breakfast was cooking Kit Carson was out in 
the woods near the hut guarding against the approach of red- 
skins. He waited there till Hank came out to relieve him 
aiter eating breakfast, when he went in to eat his share. 

“Now, Bessie,” he said to the young girl, after finishing 
the turkey, “we must get back to your father, for they will 
all be very much troubled about you.” 

“Oh, I know mother is almost crazy,” said Bessie, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

“Well, we'll start right away. Do you know just where 
your party was when you were captured?” 

“Yes. We were camping on Wolf Creek.” F 

“Ah! I know the very spot, then! Burke, you must let her 
have your horse. I will bring him back with me.” 

“Of course—I would give my life for her if needed,” and 
his earnest words caused Bessie to suddenly turn and look 
him in the face. His eyes met hers, and a blush suffused her 
sun-browned cheeks. 

“T thank you ever so much,” she murmured. 

He made no reply, but turned away, took up his saddle, 
which had thoroughly dried before the fire, and went out in 
search of his horse. 

“Bessie,” said Kit, “he is the bravest man I ever knew.” 

“I knew that from what I saw him do last night,” she re- 
plied. “I am so sorry for him. He looks so sad and sorrow- 
ful.” ; 

“All his people have been murdered by the Piutes, and I 
suppose he will die warring against that tribe.” 

“I can’t blame him for that, though it’s perfectly awful.” __ 

The two horses were soon ready. Kit told Burke and Hank 





Her father is an old friend of Mr. 
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is the hut, till he returned. They promised to wait there for 
_ him, and then shook hands with Bessie. 


noon.” 


beads on anyone who showed himself in the mouth of the. Mundy had taken up their quarters. 
Cave, bh | Burke was on guard, and at regular intervals he went. 
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Then a ondeced ‘pees to gather fagots again, and 
them down from the top, as they had done the night be 

Burning with a desire to wreak vengeance on the ys 
paleface who had slain Red Hawk, the Piutes hastened 
the business of the renegade. They scoured the woods aro 
for a quarter of a mile in search of fagots. Armful after a 
ful was brought and cast down before the entrance of 
cave. But each savage took particular pains to keep ou 
range of the rifles they supposed were still in there. The | 
steadily grew until the entire entrance was filled. Then 
uttered wild whoops of triumph and danced, like so many 
niacs, for joy. : 

Gross was delighted. 

Taking a torch from the fire which they had kept burn, 
under some fallen trees, he ran down to the pile of fagots 4 
kindled a fire under it. = 


Being wet, they burned very slowly—tantalizingly so. ] 
if there is one virtue in the savage, it is that of patience. © 
always has the patience to wait for his turn at some kind 
deviltry. So in this instance he sat and watched the fag 
burn, however slow, and saw the smoke ascend with as . 


Kit then mounted, and then both rode away out on the 
prairie, leaving Burke and Hank in possession of the little log 
hut. . 

“We can now lie down and rest as long as we please,” said 
Burke to the Yankee. 

“As long as them red-skinned skunks ‘ll let us, yer mean,” 
remarked Hank. | 

“They won’t bother us here to-day? at any rate.” 

“Dunno, Yer can’t bet on Injuns an’ win much, young 
pard.” ae 

“They are too busy watching that cave, I guess, thinking 
we are still in there, to ever think of coming up here.” 

“But them ain’t all the redskins in the world, pard. An- 
other band might come along hyer, an’ scalp us ef we laid 
down to sleep ter onct.” 

“You may be right. You lay down, and I’ll keep watch till 


“No—not much you won’t. It’s my time to watch, pard, so 
lay down, say yer prayers, an’ sleep like a baby.” 

Burke went over in a corner of the hut and laid down on 
the bare floor. He was very much exhausted, and soon 
dropped into a sound sleep, from which he did not awake 
until late in the afternoon, 

He was astonished at the length of his nap. 

“Why did you let me sleep so long?” he asked of Hank. 
“You needed it, pard,” said the Yankee. 

“But it isn’t fair to-——” 

“Jes’ so, pard; it’s my fault, but I ain’t going ter make no 
fuss about it.” 

When night came on Burke insisted on standing guard, say- 
ing he felt but little inconvenience from his wound, and 
would rather do guard duty than not. 

Hank Mundy finally consented, and. laid down to get. the 
sleep he so much needed. 

How long he slept*he knew not, but when he awoke hé 
found himself in the grasp of half a dozen Indian warriors. 


satisfaction as a hungry man inhales the delightful odo 
his dinner while cooking. 


The day waned, and the wet fagots still burned. They co 
see that the cave was completely filled with smoke. That 
within were suffocated they had not the shadow of a dou 

At last the fire burned down, and the dusky fiends were 
eagerness to enter and explore the cave. But it was yet ) 
full of the smoke to permit them to do so. Two hours lat 
with flaming torches, they entered and proceeded to ae 

The first thing that met their gaze was the spectacle of | 
five headless bodies of the Piutes that had entered when 
was occupied. That sight only enraged them the more. 
next things they found were the venison hams Kit 1 
brought in before the enemy “esieged him. | . 

Those they quickly seized and devoured. But the seal 
went on. Every nook and corner was searched, but noth 
of the mysterious defenders was found. 

Grunts of disgust were heard on all sides, and Gross be 
to swear again. He ordered a second search, with a 
result. 


“Piutes,” he exclaimed, “they slipped out like cowar 
coyotes last night, when the storm was raging.” 
_ Let us now go back to the cave which our heroes vacated A howl of rage went up from the fiends. They ran ab 
during a thunder-storm. the deserted cave and looked here and there, yelling 2 
The Piutes, vigilant as they were, did not know the whites screeching like a lot of wild maniacs. 
had slipped away from them. They were not,to blame for; Bamboozled, outwitted, the whole band held a general cu 
that. Such darkness as prevailed at the time no human eye jing pow-wow. The rain had obliterated the trail of the pa 










CHAPTER XIi, 


HANK A CAPTIVE. 
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could pierce, faces, and now they knew not which way to go in pursuit 
When the blinding flash of lightning came the scouts were | them. 
safely screened under the forest trees.. “We must divide,” cried Gross to the warriors, when tl 


Thinking their game still hemmed up in the cave, the| came outside of the cave, “and go in search of them. ( 
Piutes kept faithful guard around it till the _ sun re-| party must go south, and the other north. We can meet 
lieved them. the other side’and tell what we have done. If you find Lit 

Drenched to the skin, the Indians presented aie a forlorn | Hand, take him alive to roast at the stake.” 
appearance. But they were so enraged at their terrible losses With wild yells the Piutes separated into two bands, 
that they had sworn to have Little Hand if they had to dig | started off in hot pursuit. Gross went with the party nor 
him out. ward, and Gray Wolf took charge of the band going south 

As the sun rose higher in the heaven they began to make! It was nearly dark when they started. They didn’t exp 
observations of the entrance to the cave. They saw that as| to find any trail. They hoped to catch a glimpse of a car 
fast as they threw the fagots down there the night before, fre somewhere, and then come upon them unawares. It 
those in there quickly removed them within under the cover , easier to find a campfire at night than a trail in daylight, 
of darkness, ‘the Piutes knew that fact perfectly well. 

Gross then took charge of the siege, and stationed a half! The party that went north, led by Gross, naturally wen 
dozen sharpshooters in a position whence they could draw , thelr way towards the cabin in which Burke, Miller and 
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owled through the woods for over two hundred garde 
ound the hut, to make sure that no enemy lurked about. 

, Just as he left the cabin for the third time, and when he 

s back in the woods, Gross and his band of savages came 

q and saw the light within. Peering through the crevices, 

ey saw Hank Mundy lying asleep in a corner, and the door 

fastened. They walked in and seized him. — 

“Hello! ” exclaimed Hank, as he found himself in their grip, 

ith no chance of escape. 

“Ugh! Paleface sleep like heap big fool!” remarked one 

the redskins. 

“That’s a fac’, 

Parch of Burke. 

+“ Who are you?” Gross asked. 

} Mundy looked hard at him and answered: 
|“A white man. What are you?” 

“Never mind what I am,” was the curt reply. 
bu doing here?” 

| “I was sleeping, I reckon.” 

) “Were you all alone?” Gross asked again. 

“Guess I was. Leastwise I didn’t see anyone else around 

hen I was asleep,” was the evasive reply.’ 

They were not sure of anyone else being about, and so they 

‘epared to resume their march around the timber. Just then 

irke came forward, and, hearing voices in the hut, proceeded 

® examine the situation. 

To his surprise he found the hut full of Indians and Hank 

prisoner in their midst. Of course he jumped quickly back 

to the bushes and contented himself in watching the pro- 
edings. He recognized his bitterest foe, Gross, in the hut, 

d could have shot him down and escaped under cover of 
rkness. But he did not desire to kill him that way. He had 
presentiment that he would yet get him in his Bones. and 

freak a terrible vengeance on him. 

) He waited patiently in the woods till the redskins left with 
eir prisoner, and then he resolved to follow and do his ut- 
ost to rescue the Yankee. 

But before doing so he passed the door of the hut and 
oked in. A fierce yell behind him forced him to spring in- 

Re and close the heavy door. A moment later the yells of a 
ore of savages outside told him that he was entrapped and 
lat escape was impossible. te 


redskin,” said Hank, looking around in 


“What are 











CHAPTER XIII. 


BURKE MILLERS WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 
Burke had been completely surprised. He had no inten- 
on of entering the hut, or allowing himself to be seen by any 
# the redskins. In fact, he desired, above all things, to keep 
$s presence thereabouts a‘profound secret from them. He 
new he could then have a far better chance to work for the 
sscue of the Yankee if he was not suspected of so doing. 
| But now here he was, completely hemmed in—cornered, as 
| were—with no avenue of escape that he could see. 
+ “This is awful!” he exclaimed to himself, in an undertone. 
There’s no telling how many are out there. Hang it, I 
fught to be shot for a fool! That demon of a renegade will 
g ve me in his power to punish and torture to his heart’s con- 
gent. But he shan’t have that pleasure. I won’t be taken 
Hive!” and then, as if in a fit of desperation, he ran to the 
r eplace and stamped out every spark of the fire there. 
: “They can’t see my movements now,” he muttered, and I 
| il have a chance to pick off some of them before they can 
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give under him in a peculiar way. The planks had been 
hewn, not sawed, and the ‘movement at once attracted his 
attention. 

He inserted his fingers in the crevice and pulled at the 
plank. He found it could be moved, and at once resolved to 
explore the place underneath, as he suspected the plank was 
left unpegged for a purpose. 

It was the work of but a minute or two for him to displace 
the plank and get under the floor. He found a space of about 
three feet between the floor and the ground. , 

Crawling half towards the foundation of the chimney, he 
came across a large flat rock. 

“Hello!” he mentally exclaimed, as he felt the dimensions 
of the rock. “This means something,” and he commenced to 
pull at the rock. 

At first he could not move it. 
might. 

It moved a few inches. 

He could then get his fingers under it. 
better show, and again he pried at it. 

It moved again. : 

“Ah! There’s a hole here!” he mentally exclaimed. 4 

He dared not even whisper to himself lest the red fiends 
outside should hear him. 

But he put all his strength to it, and moved tle stone 
aside, revealing a hole large enough for an ordinary-sized 
man to go through. 

He went down feet foremost, aad found a rude flight of 
steps under him. Of course he followed the steps, still cling- 
ing to his rifle. The air of the place was close, but he had 
been in worse places, and he made up his mind that this was 
made as a refuge in times of danger by someone who had 
once occupied the cottage. 

The howls of the redskins, as they pounded furiously on 
the door of the hut without, now reached his ears. 

“Howl away!” he muttered to himself; “I won’t open, but 
will close another door.” | 

He tugged at the stairs and went up through the hole again, 
where he turned the rude plank down in its place. Then he 
went back into the hole; and drew the heavy rock over it so 
as to render it solid in its old place. 

“Ah! I am safe now!” he said. 
yells. They can’t find me here. 


He tried again with all his 


That gave him a 
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crawled across the floor, to prevent being seen or haned: by ti 

_| them. \ ad " 
As he crawled he felt. one of the heavy planks of the fad 1 


anything they ever met with to know what became of me. | 


How I wish I had a light, that I might explore this piace and 
see just what it is.” 

He stalked about in the intense darkness till he struck his 
knee against a rude bench. In feeling of it he found it some 
four feet long by one wide. ’ 

“Somebody has occupied this place a 1ong time ago,” he 
said, “and I wish I had a light so I could see something of it. 
I am sure of one thing, that those red devils can’t get at me 
here. I could defend the entrance against a hundred of them. 
I wonder ‘if there’s any provisions in this place, in case of a 
siege like this?” 

He sat down on the bench and gave way to a train of 
thought. His whole past life as far back as he could remem- 
ber passed before him. He remembered the last glimpse he 
had of his parents as he was led away by the Indians—leav- 
ing them bound to a tree. Then his life among the Piutes 
rendered his thoughts bitter in the extreme. 
had been to him! Amid all these sad reflections the sweet 
face of Bessie Milligan crept in and out, with smiles and ten- 
der glances that at times made him forget the more bitter 
experience of the past. 
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. » In his train of thought he had laid himself down at full 
DF length on the rude bench, and soon he was soundly sleeping. 

Hour after hour passed, and still he slept. He dreamed 
of his early boyhood befére his young life had been blighted 
by the terrible calamity that had shadowed it. How long he 
slept he knew not; but, moving in his sleep, he fell from the 
bench to the ground. The sudden waking made him believe 
- that he had been attacked, and in a flash he was on his feet 
‘again, striking right and left in the dark with his bowie. 

But a minute or so of profound silence convinced him that 
he was alone. 

He drew a long breath of relief. 

He then commenced feeling around the place, in hope of 
finding something that would amuse or serve to pass the time 
away. After going halfway around the place, he suddenly 
struck his foot against something that caused him to stoop 
and examine it with his hands. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, Oey vistas erect again, “its 
a human skeleton! ” 

He stood there severai minutes in that intense darkness, 
like one in a dream, imagining all the dismal, horrible things 
his active brain could conceive of. 

“It’s a dead man,” he muttered, after a silence of several 
minutes, “and can do me no harm. But what does it mean? 
How came it here? He must have died here, and the secret 
of this retreat died with him. Oh, if I only had a light! Ef 
I could get two pieces of wood I could rub them till I got a 
light. Ah! I know what I will do. I will burn some wet 
powder on the end of the bench and look-around. That will 
give me a slight glimpse of the place.” | 

He commenced feeling around again for the bench, put 

failed to find it immediately. The failure was much to his 
advantage, however, for he came in contact with some dry 
grass and several flints. 
: Taking a handful of the grass and laying it on the table, or, 
rather, the bénch, he commenced striking the flints together. 
The sparks dropped down into the dry grass and blazed up 
immediately. ‘ 

The first thing that caught his eye as hee glanced around 
the place was a rude stone dish of bears’ grease, with a lot 
of wick curled in it. 

“Ah! That’s the lamp that was used to light this place.” 

He seized a handful of the burning straw and held it to the 
wick. It caught the biaze, and in a moment the place was 
well lighted. 

“Thank heaven the darkness is gone!” he exclaimed, 
greatly relieved, dropping down on the bench as if to rest 
himself. 

He glanced around the subterranean abode, and was amazed 
at what he saw. 

Stretched at full length on the ground floor lay a human 
skeleton. The bones were’ picked clean and white by the 
ants, and the clothes the man once wore were but dust 
alongside. Resting on the pegs driven into the earth wall 
‘was a long rifle, rusty and useless; also a brace of old flint- 
lock pistols, a hunting-knife and powder-horn. 


’ 





CHAPTER XIV. 


BURNED TO THE GROUND. 


Burke looked into everything he saw in the hope of finding 


'- something that would throw some light on the mysterious 


man who had occupied the place before him. But while he 
found a quantity of gold and silver coin, both of Spanish and 
Mexican coinage, he failed to find any ENS that could en- 
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_|a few minutes he was able to see again. 
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He counted the gold and silver coin, and found severa ‘all 
dred dollars—nearly a thousand in all. | ; 

“Who is the heir to this?” he asked aloud, looking al 
the place. “It falls to me in the absence of anyone e 
claim it. I wonder if there is any more concealed about; 
search further and see what I can find.” 

He spent an hour or two iooking around. He found 
a number of things that had evidently been stored awé 
the owner, but of which he could find but little use for. 4 

Suddenly he found himself very hungry. 

“I must have been in here a long time to be so 
hungry,” he said. “There’s nothing to eat in here.” 

He was very hungry indeed. The search of the plaéi 
vealed nothing whatever that he could eat. ] 

“T’ll raise that stone just a little bit,” he said, “and lif] 
The Indians may have gone away by this time. There’ 
harm in looking to see, anyway.” i, 

He started to ascend the stairs, or rude steps dug im: 
earth, to the stone. As he did so, he thought he felt an 
usual heat above his head. Reaching up he touched the § 
with his hand. He jerked it away as though dodging the! 
of a wolf. 

“Great heavens!” he exclaimed, “I understand it all 
That renegade set the cabin on fire, and thinks he has Bb 
me to a cinder! That accounts for the stone being so 
I’ve got to wait here till it cools before I can get out 
won’t burn always. I’ll get out after awhile. But who w 
have thought it? Gross will be astonished when he sees 
again, and I’ll give him a scare that he will never get ¢ 
How I wish I could disguise myself so he would not knoy 
till I wanted him to.” 

He sat there on the bench and waited. How long the h 
seemed. They passed slowly, and the gnawings of hui 
told him that time was passing. But he was used to hun 
heat, cold and fatigue, and waited patiently for the ston) 
cool so he could raise it and pass out into the world agait 

“I may as well go to sleep again,” he said to himsel 
he felt a feeling of drowsiness creeping over him ag 
“Time will hang less heavily on my hands, and I won’t 
the pangs of hunger so much. The stone may be cold by 
time I wake up.” | 

He adjusted his coonskin cap under his head and laid é 
on the bench and soon fell asleep. 

How iong he slept he knew not. He awoke, however, 
ing hungry enough to eat a wolf without bread or sauce. 

He ran up the steps and placed his hand against the j| 
tom of the stone. 

“Oh, it’s only just a little warm,” he said, “and that sh 
the fire has about died out. I’ll raise it, anyhow, and 
what comes of it.” 

He got up close under the stone and placed his right sht 
der against it. In that position he had a good use of 
strength. Pushing upward, he raised one end of the s 
and the next instant he was blinded by a shower of ashes ft 
fell in on him. He couldn’t see a wink. He was forced 
drop the stone back into its place and put both hands to 
eyes. 

“IT am blinded!” he groaned, rubbing his eyes, “and. the 
no water down here.” : 

He staggered to the bench and sat down. Tears came ft 
his eyes in sufficient quantity to wash out the ashes, and 


“Fool that I am,” he said, “I ought to have Known 
was a bank of ashes up there. I might have been blinded 
good, and never been able to get out of this place.” j 

He rubbed the ashes off as well as he could, and ft 
essayed to raise the stone again. This time he closed his r 






lighten him. Bens, and raised the stone high enough to let the et 
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Fpank. of ashes that lay piled about it to fall in a cheap around 
his feet. 
The cloud of dust that arose almost strangled him, but he 


“Hank Mundy is with that band,” muttered Burke; ' here 4 
stood in the edge of the timber and gazed out over the ke . 4 
expanse of prairie. “But how am I going to follow on foowl- Ne 


p 
; 
| 
: 
: 


wonder what has become of Hank Mundy? 
burnt him in the hut. 
“as bad as that. 





stood it bravely, and in a couple of minutes more ventured to 
open his eyes and look around him. 


He found himself in the midst of a heap of ashes. Nothing 


but ashes remained of the hut. 


“Ah! it was a narrow escape,” he said. “That renegade 
thinks he has destroyed me, and has gone away satisfied. I 
They may have 
They are capable of doing anything 
It’s now late in the afternoon. It must be 
the second day, judging from the way I feel. I was never so 
hungry in all my life. Ill get my rifle and get out. I must 
have something to eat. I can’t stand it any longer.” 

He drew back, after pushing the stone aside, got his rifle, 


_ erawled up through the hole, and then placed the stone back 
over it. Then he kicked ashes about to conceal evidence of it 


having been moved. 


“Now for something to eat,” he muttered, looking around 
in every direction in search.of game. 
Seeing nothing about, he struck out into the woods, and 


soon found\a turkey hen leading the flock about in quest of 


: 
: 
I 
7 


food. The young were almost half-grown, large enough for 
one of them to afford him a bountiful repast. He shot one of 
them, and the others took wing and flew away. 

The report of his gun echoed through the woods, and he 
thought, for a moment or two, that he had done wrong in 


shooting. But he soon thought no more of it, and went to 


work building a fire to cook the young turkey. 

It was the most delicious meal he ever ate. Possibly it 
seemed so because he was so hungry. A good appetite will 
see a royal banquet in the homeliest fare, so Burke Miller, 
when his turkey was but half broiled on the coals, thought it 
the sweetest morsel that ever passed his lips. 

The meal finished, Burke returned to the site of the old hut 
and looked around him. 

“Kit Carson must have returned yesterday,” he eaid to 
himself, “and if he did he is following up the Piutes in search 
of Hank and me. I’ll leave my money where I found it and 
go in search of Hin}, y 


CHAPTER XV. 
BURKE TRAILS A PONY AND CATCHES AN APACHE BEAUTY. 
; ome 


Shouldering his rifle, Burke started off through the timber 


_in search of the trail of the Piutes, hoping either to run across 
them or Kit Carson. He was satisfied that the great scout; if 
_he suspected that he was alive, would leave no stone unturned 


to find him. 


Ss “He wouldn’t go back on any honest white man,” said 


- 


"the skirts of the timber. 





Burke, as he trudged along through the woods. “If he has 


come back and found the cabin in ashes he will think we are 
captured, and will follow up the Piutes to rescue us. 


i 
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That’s 
just what he would do, and I am going to follow them right 
to their homes again, even if I lose my scalp for it.” 

_ Having fully made up his mind, he pushed southward along 
He knew that if they had left the 


_timber they would be likely to leave on that side. The trail 


0 f such a body of Indians could not be concealed in the grass, 
anc | no attempt would be made to hide it. 
\ Mile after mile was passed, and at last he struck a trail. 
a ie trail of a band of mounted Indians. 


He knew they 


the prairie,” I could dodge about in the timber and get a 


from half a hundred, but on the prairie a half dozen. could 


ride me down and make short work of me. 


the woods. We killed about a dozeh braves, and each of them 


had a pony. Some of them may have escaped in the storm 
that night, and if so they are wandering about eating grass — 


and resting. If so, I can catch one and manage to use him.” 


He started once more into the depth of the timber, and — 


‘d 


l’ll go back by | 
the cave again and see if some of their horses are not still in 


made his way toward the cave where he had been hemmed in 


by the Piutes. 

It was nearly sunset when he reached the spot. He 
thing was quiet. The Indians had buried their dead in their 
own peculiar way, and therefore no inconvenience remained 
on account of dead bodies.., 


He found nothing in the cave, and so did not long ee 


there. Horses were what he was in search of, and so he 
again took to the woods. *, 


But he was destined to a disappointment that evening, for, | 


whilst he struck the trail of a horse that was evidently wan- 
dering about at will, it soon grew too dark for him to follow 
it. That he might be able to follow it up at daylight, he laid 
down and slept on the trail. 


That was a wise thing on his part, for when he awoke at 


daylight, he was enabled to pursue the trail. Killing a rabbit 
and stopping to cook and eat it occupied two hours of time. 
He had to eat, of course, to keep up his strength, for he didn’t 


know at what time he would be required to put forth all his 


strength in a death struggle with one of the hated Piutes. 


: 


Resuming the trail, he followed it for miles, as the pony 
had wandered about in a zigzag sort of way, cropping grass 


here and there. 

Suddenly he heard voices, and quickly concealed himself 
in a clump of bushes. 

Scarcely had he hidden himself than two Apache warriors 
came along, leading a voung Indian maiden, whose hands 
were tied together. 
looked sad and weary. Her eyes showed that she had been 
weeping. She was a beautiful girl, as Indian beauty goes, and 
did not appear to be over sixteen or seventeen years old. 


She was evidently a prisoner, for she 


“She must be an Apache, too,” said Burke to himself, as he 


gazed after them, “for she doesn’t look much like a Piute, 


though she may be. I wonder what they are going to do with 
I’ll pop over those two bucks, and find out all about 


her? 
them.” 


He quickly followed them up, and sent- a bullet through 


the brain of one. 


The other sprang behind a tree and stood 
on the defensive. 


Burke was concealed in a clump of bushes, where the 4 


Apache couldn’t exactly locate him. Burke saw his advantage, 
and quickly reloaded his rifle. 
behind the tree, trying to locate his enemy. 

Crack! 

Burke sent a bullet through his head, and then stepped out 
of the bushes and approached the Indian girl. She had been 
utterly indifferent up to that moment. But the moment her 
eyes rested on the youthful figure of the young scout her 
whole face lit up with interest. She looked beyond him, ex: 
pecting to see others come forth from the thicket. 

“Young paleface great brave,” she remarked, on ee 
that he was alone. “Where othér palefaces?” 

“There are no others,” he said. “I am alone. 
those warriors?” 

“Apache warriors. Big chiefs,” she replied. 
“What were they doing here?” 





‘ 
: 
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The Apache peered round from — 


Who were i 





; now. 


will stay with the young paleface brave. 


KIT 


come to take Mauna away. Steal her in the derk.” 


» “Who is Mauna?” 


“Me Mauna—great chief, Red Wolf, my father.” 
“You are Apache, too, then?” 
“Yes, me Apache.” 

“Do you want to go back to your home?” 

“Ugh! yes. Mauna’s heart is sad. She did not love Big 
Foot and did not want to be his wife. Ugh! Big Foot dead 

“You are free as the wind, Mauna,” said Burke, cutting the 
éords that bound her nut-brown hands. 

A great light of joy flashed in her great black eyes as she 
looked into his face. | 

“The young paleface warrior is a great brave,” she ata 
“His enemies fly before him. They fall before his rifle. His 
name will be great when he grows older. Mauna is far away 
from her. people. She cannot find her way back alone. She 
She will cook his 
meals and——” 

“No—no—that cannot be,” said Burke, shaking his head. 


“I am warring against the Piutes, and may be killed at any 


moment. You must go back to your people. 
back to your father, Mauna.” 

“Mauna will not forget the young paleface warrior. She 
will sing of him to the Apache maidens, and will remember 
his voice, which is music in her ears.” 

Burke looked at her in no little admiration, for she was a 
splendid looking brown beauty. Had his mind not* been im- 
pressed by the beauty of Bessie Milligan, he might have con- 


I will take you 


a cluded, Indian though she was, to let her remain and cook his 


‘meals. 


But that could not be. His mission was one of ven- 
geance, and he had made an oath he dared not violate. 

“See that trail, Mauna,” 
he was following. 
you walk far?” 

“Yes, Mauna can walk and never get tired.” 

_ “Can you shoot a rifle?” 

“Mauna is the daughter of a great chief. 
to use a rifle.” 
“Then take Big Foot’s gun, there. 


“I am following that to get the horse. Can 


She knows how 


You might have need of 


it before we reach your father’s lodge.” 


She sprang forward and picked up the rifle and accoutre- 
ments. Burke saw at a glance that she knew how to handle 


the weapon. 7 ‘ 


“You'll make a great brave,” he remarked, smiling. 
It pleased her. A bright smile overspread her face. 


“Come on then. We will follow this trail,” and he led the 
way farther into the woods. She followed in his footsteps 
without uttering a word. He would turn and speak to her 


occasionally, so kindly that she never failed to smile and show 
_ her appreciation. 


Two hours later they came up with the stray pony. 
was very gentle, and was easily caught. 

“That’s good so far,” said Burke, 
one. Mauna must have a pony, too.” 

“Mauna can walk—all Indian maidens walk.” 

“Yes, I know that. But I am not an Indian. White men 
walk and let their maidens ride. Mauna shall ride, too.” 

There was a lariat around the pony’s neck. Burke fash- 
ioned it into a bridle. 

“Now come here, Mauna,” he said. 

She came up to his side. | 

He took her in his arms and seated her on the pony’s back, 


He 


“but we want another 





saying: 


“You are tired—follow me now,” and without waiting to 


é hear more from her, darted off into the woods again, leaving 


ay to follow him as best she could. 
“* 
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he said, pointing to the horse trail ' ! cooking a couple of rabbits for supper. 


“Mauna is ready,” she said. 
J 
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CHAPTER XVI. q j 
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IN THE CAVE ONCE MORE. AVE 





Bu 
Burke trudged along through the forest as fast as his bi. ee 


ness would allow. His business was to look for the trai a 
another horse. With another Indian pony he would h Se 
been willing to set out at once to escort the Apache maider HH 
her home. a 
“She’s an Indian,” He muttered to himself, as he made] 
way through the woods; “but a girl for all that. I can’t h 
the heart to desert her and leave her: to make her way bi 
alone. Ah! Here’s another trail—two—three horses ¢ pi 
time! Do you see that, Mauna?” 

“Yes, me see trail, three horses,” she replied, looking doy 
at the trail. “Warriors on horses, too!” | 

He led the way on the trail of the three horses, which I 
him back in the direction of the cavern where he had a” 
such a terrible experience only a few days before. ap 

Mauna followed as noiselessly as she could, being on t 
back of the Indian pony. 1 

At last they came in sight of the cave. At the same tig 
Burke beheld a little, thin wreath of smoke just beyond f? 
He stopped and looked first at the smoke and then at Maur 

“Warriors there,” she whispered. 

“Stay here,” said Burke, motioning to her. ' 

He then went forward, keeping well in the bushes, awl 
tried to get a glimpse of the owners of the fire that made ti®! 
smoke. As he approached he saw three Indian ponies standin 
near the fire, and a moment later he caught a glimpse @ 
three stalwart Piute warriors, They were sitting near the filil 
It was now growin) 
twilight, and Burke saw that something must be done at oncdit 
He went back to Mauna and said: f 

“There's three Piute. warriors there. Will you shoot ou 
of them?” ne 

~Yes—Mauna shoot Piute.” ‘ 

“Come on, then,” and he assisted her to the ground frog” 
the back of the pony. 

She seemed somewhat surprised at his politeness towa 
her. Indians never show any consideration toward thel 
women. 

She followed him round to a point where they could get % 
good view of the three warriors as they sat by the fire. | 

“You shoot the big fellow on that rock over there,” h 
whispered to her. 

She nodded her head. 

“All right.” 

Both raised their rifles and took deliberate aim. \ 

Burke had no sympathy whatever for Piutes. He regarded. 
them as human wolves that ought to be killed on sight. Hé 
had sworn eternal vengeance to the tribe, and now he was 
simply keeping his oath. 

Crack! 

Crack! 

The two rifles exploded almost as one piece, and two sav 
ages rolled over on the ground, whilst a third sprang to his 
feet and glared around in the direction whence came the 
shots. 

To’ prevent his sada to the woods, Burke drew his pistol, 
took a deliberate aim, and fired. 

The bullet struck him in the right eye and entered his 
brain. He staggered back and fell in the agonies of death. © 

“That settles them!” cried Burke, delighted at the nerve 
and coolness of the Apache maiden. ‘Mauna, you are a grea 
brave!” and he threw his arms around her neck and kisset d 
her. : 
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| Feanne will go on the warpath with the young paleface 
rior,” she said. “He take her away from Big Foot. She 
& his. She no like Big Foot, Heap like young paleface 
‘ ve.” 
‘Burke made no reply, but stepped forward and secured the 
“ihree ponies. He wanted to make sure of them. 


‘tT “took out for the rabbits,” he remarked to her, as she 
‘“lame up to the fire. “I will secure these guns.” | 
"} He took them and carried them into the cave, where he 


mcealed them in a secure place. 


Then he returned to the fire. e 
The rabbits were done brown, and Mauna had laid them on 
piece of clean bark which she had pulled from a fallen tree. 
“Ah! They smell good,” he said. “I’ve got a splendid ap- 
ywetite. Here, Mauna, you take that one. I'll eat this one,” 
nd he seated himself on the log and commenced cutting up 
id's rabbit. 


T “Why don’t you sit down, Mauna?” he asked; “and eat your 
jupper? I know you must be hungry.” 
ty She glared at him as if in the greatest amazement. 
Shall Mauna eat with the great warrior?” she asked. 

~ “Yes, Mauna. My people give the place of honor to their 

women. They work for their women, and love them so much 
jghat they never speak cross to them. 

She opened wide her eyes and said: 

“The young warrior is wise. His people are wise. They 
rill live when the red men have all passed away. Mauna is 
»porry she is not a paleface, for then the young warrior would 
,fove her.” 


of Burke made no reply, but motioned her to eat, and fell to 
rhimself. She followed his example, feeling so highly honored 
ipy being allowed to eat with him that she ate as much as he 
‘@id. The two rabbits did not make much of a show, except in 
he way of picked bones, after the meal was ended. 
1é “That was a good supper, Mauna,” 
had finished. 
“Heap good,” she replied. \ 
j “If we had some water, now, I would feel better.” 
“Yes-—-water do heap good.” 
¢ “There’s a fine spring in the cave. Let’s go and get some.’ 
“Where cave?” she asked. 
“Come with me, and I will show you.” — | 
He took a torch from the fire and led the way to the cave. 
fauna walked by his side and entered the place with him. 
hey went to the spring and drank copiously of the clear, 
old water. 
















said Burke, when he 


co 


| “Heap good water,” she remarked, after drinking. 
| “Yes—good water,” and then Burke told her of his recent | 
ladventure in the cave with Kit Carson and Hank Mundy. At 
the:mention of Kit Carson’s name she looked around quickly 
and exclaimed: 
“You see him?” 
“Who?” 
“Carson—great warrior. 
“Yes—he is my friend.” 
She looked scared for a moment, and then murmured: 
“Him great brave—kill all red mans.” 
“Mauna,” said Burke, turning to the maiden, “Kit Carson 
never troubles the red man until the red man does wrong. 
‘The Indian makes war on white people, and Kit Carson goes ' 
on the warpath to punish them. If the red men wil] let the 
whites alone, the whites will not trouble them.” 
_ “White men drive all red mans toward the setting sun,” 
‘sa uid she, a look of sadness coming» wer. her face. “Once the 


All red mans fear him.” 
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ar Sie sun, They are poor, and have no more eet | 
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palefaces no come.” 


Burke was astonished at her volubility as well as ‘knowl- 
He had spent seven years © 


edge of the history of her people. 





4 


é 
} 
\| 
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among the Piutes, and had often heard their old medicine © 


men talk in the same strain. 


ever, he had seen an Indian maiden posted in the traditions 
of her tribe. ' % 


He shook hands with her and led her out of the cave again. 


Out by the fire again he explained to her that they must 


put the horses in the cave and sleep there with them, if they 
wanted to find them in the morning. They then proceeded to 
run the animals in. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
HUNTING THE PIUTES. 


The ponies secured, Burke selected a niche in the cave for 
Mauna to sleep in, where she would be in no danger of being 
trampled on by them. Then he laid down in another niche 
near the entrance. Before doing so, however, 


the string, and thus awake him. 

Feeling sure that he would thus be on guard, as well as 
fast asleep, the young scout gave way to a train of thoug 
that carried him back to the home of his early childhood. H 


lay there thinking, thinking for hours, and then dropped off to 
sleep. 


When he awoke he found Mauna standing by his side, gaz- 


ing earnestly into ‘his face, 


“The young warrior sleeps well,” she said, as his eyes met 


hers. 


“Yes, I slept well,” he said, rising up and kissing her. His 


he stretched a 
cord across the mouth of the cavern and tied it to a finger — 
of his left hand. Anyone entering would naturally run against — 


This was the first time, how- | 


; 





demonstration filled her with inexpressible joy; she danced © 


like a little child, saying: 

“Mauna’s heart is glad.” 

Burke looked around in the dim light of the cave and saw 
that everything was right. 
intruders had shown up during the night. 

“We must have some breakfast,’ Mauna,” he vomavenal 
“Wait here till I get something,” and, taking his rifle, he 
started out of the cave into the open air. The morning was 
bright and clear, 


Thinking he would find game more readily by following 


The ponies were there, and no — 


the stream that came from the spring in the cave, he made © 


his way in that direction. He soon demonstrated the wisdom 
of the movement, for he had not gone two hundred yards ere 
he sighted two large fat bucks. He quickly aimed and fired 
at one—the nearest, The beautiful animal sprang several feet 
in the air and fell to the earth in the agonies of death—shot 
through the heart, 

“That’s venison steak for a week,” said Burke, starting to 
go forward and bleed the carcass. 

Crack! 

A rifle-shot back at the cave startled him. 

“Great heavens!” he exclaimed. 
That shot may have killed the girl!” 

He quickly reloaded his rifle so as to be ready for any 


emergency. Then he commenced creeping through the woods 


toward the cave again. 


“The cave is attacked! 


When near enough to siti! a view of the spot he was. . 


ret } man owned all the land to where ue Sun rises out of the surprised at seeing Mauna standing over the dead carcass Ree! 
a esters The palefaces came and droye them away to-/a buck, which she had shot. 


That was the shot that had so startled him. That sh 
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on - 
might not know how much he had been concerned about it 


he crept back to the deer he had slain, and proceeded to cut| across the prairie. 


off the hams. . 

“She is a brave girl,” he muttered to himself, “and may 
be of great service to me in a scrimmage, for she can handle 
a rifle like an old hunter.” 

Taking the two hams on his shoulders he returned to the 
cave. 

“Oh, Mauna has killed one!” she cried, with childish glee, 
- &S soon as she caught sight of him. 

“Mauna is a great brave,” he-said. 
enough now.” 

“Yes—me cure it good,” she replied, taking his knife and 
cutting off several slices to broil for breakfast. 

Burke built up a fire, and then she arranged the steaks on 
spits in such a way as to cook them evenly and deliciously. 
She was a splendid cook in Indian style, and soon had the 
steaks done. 

Burke enjoyed the breakfast very much, talking and laugh- 

ing with the dusky maiden, who assured him that she was 
in no hurry to get back to*her people. 
“Where the young white warrior goes, Mauna will go, too. 
She hunt, and shoot, and kill his enemies. She will cook his 
meals.” ' 
_ “TI am afraid you could not stand it, Mauna,” said he, shak- 
ing his head. , 

“Mauna heap strong—no ’fraid warriors—shoot like brave 
and stay with white warrior.” 
| Burke did not like to tell her she could not stay with him 
ind thus render her miserable. He liked her company too 
well for that. He thought it best, however, to let her remain 
ntil he got a chance to either send or take her to her peo- 
ple. 
| “We must go over to the Piute country to look for my 

pard,” he said to her. “I think they have got him, and I 
want to help him out.” 

“Me know. Me go—me cure meat for long run,” she said, 
and then she commenced cutting up the four venison hams 
and drying the strips before the fire, which she made larger 
and hotter for the purpose. 
| Burke watched. her, and was surprised at her dexterity. 

She had the whole four hams cured by noon, greatly to his 
~ astonishment. 

“Hanged if she isn’t a useful hand in camp,” he muttered 

to himself, as he watched her work. “It was a good thing 
for me that I shot her abductors. I guess I will have to keep 
her along with us when Hank and Kit Carson join us again. 
Mr. Carson may object. If he does, I’ll take her to her people, 
if she will go.” 
; - When the meat was all cured, she took deerskin thongs and 
tied the strips into small bales, each being incased in a cover- 
ing of dry grass, which protected them from the sun and in- 
sects. Then she tied the bales together so they would hang 
over the ponies’ backs, either before or behind the rider. 

“Mauna is wise,” he said, by way of praise of her work. 
“Her husband will call her his brave squaw.” 

“Me no have red man for husband,” she replied, with an 
emphasis that told him that she had a will of her own. 

He brought the ponies out of the cave and selected two of 
the best. The others he determined to turn loose to graze in 
wild freedom. 

Strapping the bales of cured venison on the two ponies, he 
seated Mauna on one and then mounted the other. 

_ “Now come on,” he said to her, leading off in a northwest 

direction. She followed without asking any questions, and in 
a couple of hours they struck the outskirts of the timber. He 
followed the edge of the prairie till he struck the place where 
he had seen the Piute trail the day before. 


“We shall have meat 
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“We will follow this trail,” he said to Mauna, leading @f 


silence till some ten or twelve miles were passed. way 
the distance, on their left, was another strip of timb . AboW 
it a thin bluish column of smoke could be seen. Bu-ke, hove 
ever, did not see it till Mauna called his attention to it. They 
he looked at it for a minute or two. 


“Mauna’s eyes are as keen as they are beautiful!” he sai 
*She can see afar off like- the eagle.” 

Following the direction of the smoke, they soon came 
the heaviest part of the woods, where their progress we 
necessarily slow. They pushed on steadily, however, and/ 
little while before sunset came to a small] village of Piute 
There were about twenty lodges in a clearing, on the lef 
bank of a large creek. 


From a thicket on the edge of the clearing cay could s@ 
that there were but a few warriors in the village. 

“I’ve never seen this village before,” whispered Burke ft 
his companion. “We will wait till the stars come out ant 
then go in and see how many warriors are there.” t 

She nodded assent, and then they both waited for the aD, 
proach of darkness ere making another move. | 


The Apache maiden followed along behind him in »rofo b 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
RESCUED IN THE DARE. 


They did not have long to wait. The dense forest all 
around them spread a somber shadow of night over the littl 
village even before the stars peeped out. 

A few dusky children, naked as when they were bo 
played around some of the lodges, and a buck was seen mak: 
ing love to one of the village maidens. But there was every 
indication that the warriors were absent, either on the hunt 
or warpath, A few old men, and perhaps two or three youn 
bucks, might be at home. 


When it grew dark, Burke Miller resolved to steal in amon 
the lodges and see what he could find out. He knew the lan 
guage well, and could understand every word he could hear 

Mauna was told to remain where she was till he came back 
and she said she would. The night grew very dark, for soo 
after the stars came out black clouds came up and obscure 
them. Burke liked it all the better, and was soon among the 
lodges. 


The women, fearing rain, had called their children in; an 
now everything was quiet. There was a light in every lodge, 
and numerous crevices enabled the young scout to OE 
everything that was going on inside of them. 

He passed from one lodge to another, and found but few 
old men in them. 


In one, however, he heard voices of men. Peeping through 
a crevice he was staggered at seeing five Piute warriors sit 
ting around smoking their pipes and a prisoner lying on the 
ground between them, bound hands and feet, and tied to 
stakes driven in the earth. . 

Going around to another crevice, he peered through at the 2 
face of the prisoner. 

“Hank Mundy!” he gasped almost loud enough to be heard 
by the five painted warriors. Hank alone heard the words, 
and quickly turned his eyes in the direction whence they 
came. 4 

Burke stared and listened. 

He could hear every word that was said. 

‘From what he heard, he inferred that they were only wait. 
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fox the return of a large war party, when they would. 
n the prisoner at the stake. 


had left Mauna. He found her all right. 

fy friend is there a prisoner?” he whispered to her. “He 
| great brave. We must kill the five warriors and take him 
iy.” 

‘Yes—the paleface warrior must not die.” 

Just then the rain began to fall in huge drops. 

‘Now is the best time; come on.” 

She followed him back into the village, and peered into the 
ges with him. 


r, they found that three of the warriors were preparing to 
to other lodges, where their wives were. 


m to go, which they did in a few minutes, leaving two of 
ir number on guard. Two were enough, when it was 


yen into the ground. 
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But it was too dark for the warriors to pursue. 
They made no attempt to do so, but contented themselves 


Burke turned and made his way back to the place where, with yelling defiance at the prisoner and his unknown res-_ 


cuers. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
A WOMAN AT THE BOTTOM OF IT. 


Dark as it was, Hank Mundy knew the way back to where 


When they reached the lodge in which Hank was a pris-| Burke Miller and the Indian girl awaited him. 


“All right, Mundy?” Burke asked. 
es I run ag’in one of ther cusses an’ had ter cut him 


rke heard them talking about it and quietly waited for | open.” } 


“Why didn’t you cut his throat and stop his noise?” 
“The yaller skunk was so doubled up I didn’t know which 
was the reply. 

' “Come away before they find us out,” said Burke, leading 


As soon as they were gone, Burke drew his bowie and|the way in the woods. 


de a noise at the door of the lodge so as to attract the at- 


tion of one of the guards, as though one of the others | other. 


uted to see him. 
Sure enough one of them arose and stepped outside in the 


It was so dark that it was impossible for them to see each 
ft was only by slow traveling and keeping within 
sound of each other that they managed to keep together. ‘ 

Fortunately Burke took a direct route toward the prairie, 


n. Before he could utter a word Burke drew his sharp/| and, after three hours’ hard work, they reached it. 


vie across his throat with such force’as to almost sever 
head from his shoulders. 
He staggered forward and fell to the earth without a groan. 
To lose no more time, Burke stepped into the lodge to dis- 
e of the remaining guard. The Piute, thinking he was his 
orade returning, did not even look up. 
Swish! 
His head was almost severed by the blow of the bowie. 
















’ did!” 

Come, get up; 

ngs that bound him to the stakes. 

€ was so stiff that Burke had to assist him to his feet. 

“Arm yourself and come with me,” said the young scout. 

Je must get away from here at once.” 

‘All right, Mauna,” Burke whispered to the Apache maiden, 

me away now.” j 

She followed him and Hank to the edge of the. woods. 

sre she was introduced to Hank in the dark. 

Mundy declared he could catch a pony from those belong- 

to the warriors in the village, and proceeded to do so. 

rke and the girl agreed to wait for him where they were 
he returned. eh 
They waited for ten minutes, not knowing in the dark just 
ere he had gone. 


“By gum!” exclaimed Hank, as he found himself in the 
wet grass of the prairie, “we are in luck, my boy!” 

“How?” Burke asked. 

“We've struck ther prairie, pard.” 

“Have we?” 

“Yes, don’t yer see?” 

“No. I don’t see anything.” 


“Byes no good to-night,” remarked Mauna. “All rain, n 


By gum, pard!” exclaimed Hank, “yer done thet han’some, | stars.” 


“Right, by gum!” ejaculated Hank. “It’s so dark I can 


quick!” whispered Burke, cutting the | feel it.” 


“Mundy,” Burke asked, 
is?” 

“No, but he’s in this timber, or was yesterday.” 

“The thunder you say!” 

“Yes, he was following us when a party of warriors went 
after him. I hain’t hearn of ’im since.” 

“Then we will stay here till morning!” said Burke. 

-“What! In all this rain?” | 

“Yes, where can we find shelter from it?” 

Hank thought a moment. 

“But ther gal?” he said. “She can’t stand it.” 

“Me stay, me like rain,” said Mauna. 

“Pard,” said Burke. “Mauna is a great warrior. 


“do you know where Kit Carson 


She can 


Pretty soon they heard a disturbance} shoot and kill equal to the best warrior, white or black or red, 


ong the horses on their left. They listened for some five|in al] the land.” 


nutes more, and then were startled by a fierce yell from a 
ite warrior. 


“Ts that so, pard?” 
“Yes. She killed a Piute warrior yesterday, and a fine deer 


‘Consarn yer yaller picter!” they heard Hank Mundy ex-/this morning. She is a great brave.” ' 


im, “take that an’ eat it!” and then they heard a blow and 


Mauna heard every word, as Burke intended she should, 


fall on the ground of something that sounded very much | and was highly gratified, for, like a true daughter of Eve, she 


e a human body dropping heavily. 

They dared not leave their place for fear Hank would miss 
em. So they remained. 

n a few minutes other wild yells escaped from the few 
T iors in the village. 

f Tush was made to see if the prisoner was safe. 










2 as a perfect pandemonium of sounds. — : 


was very susceptible to flattery. 
Burke knew that, and he wanted to encourage her under 
the discouraging circumstances in ‘which they were placed. 
“Let’s go back under. the trees, then,” suggested Hank. 
“Yes, the rain won’t strike us so hard there,” and all three 
moved back under the two or three large trees that stood just 


Of course the discovery made there caused the wildest kind|on the edge of the timber. | 


“Why, it doesn’t rain any hyer!” exclaimed Hank, as he 


- The women added their | Peeneed under a large tree. 


“Only a drop now and then,” said Burke. “The leaves anit 


Ibe large and plentiful overhead. We are lucky, indeed.” ba 2 
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“Lucky an’ hungry,” said Hank. 
chaw my pony’ s tail.” . 
MY “Plenty meat,” sententiously remarked Mauna, promptly 
removing a four-pound strip of the cured venison ham she 
ets yi had prepared at the cave from the pack on her pony and hand- 
ing it to him. It was so dark that she had to press in against 
him for him to take it. 
“What’s this?” he asked. 
“Meat,” she answered. 
He seized it and carried it to his nose. 
“Venison, by gum!” he exclaimed, drawing his knife and 
- proceeding to reduce the size and weight of the piece she had 
given him. He ate heartily, saying: 
“By gum! This is ther sweetest meat I ever ate!” 
“Mauna cured it yesterday at the cave,” said Burke. 
- “She ought ter be a white gal, by gum! 
would get her a husband anywhar.” 
“Me kill deer, too,” said the simple-hearted daughter of the 

Apaches. 

“Bully gal!” ejaculated the Yankee scout, with his mouth 
full of meat, at which Burke went almost into convulsions. 
But the darkness prevented his desperate efforts to conceal his 
laughter from Mauna from being seen by her. 

When he had finished eating, he handed about half the 
chunk back to the Indian girl, saying: 

-“Thankee, Mauna. My heart is heap much glad, and my 
belly is full. May yer allers hev more’n yer kin eat, an’ as 
many lovers as yer kin love.” 

“Ugh! Paleface heap big talk. Too much eat, too much 
talk.” 

“Good for you, Mauna!” said Burke, laughing. “He feels 
appy now. He is a great warrior, though, and knows how 
fight.” : 
“Heap talk too,” said she, an idea having entered her mind 

that he was disposed to make fun of her, 
‘) “Yes, heap talk, heap eat, heap fight, an’ heap love the 
gals,” remarked Hank. | 
“Heap big fool, too,” quietly observed Mauna. 
“That’s so. Mauna has a wise head. Great Medicine.” 
“Mauna shoot paleface fool!” angrily retorted the girl, 
quickly snapping her rifle at him. Fortunately the rain had 
wet the powder, or the Yankee scout’s career would have 
ended then and there. . 
Burke heard the lock snap, and sprang toward her, grasp- 
ing her rifle and wrenching it from -her. 
“Great God, Mauna!” he exclaimed, “would you shoot my 
friend?” 
| “Dern the wench!” growled Hank, when he learned she had 
tried to shoot him. “Who’d a thought she’d shoot?” 
“Mauna heap mad!” she said to Burke. 
“Mauna must not get mad,” and Burke put his arms around 

’ her and kissed her in a manner to make her very amiable 
again. “He is your friend and mine. He will fight for you—a 

great brave. Shake hands with him now. Shake, Mundy.” 
Hank shook hands with her to please Burke. He didn’t 

care a snap about the girl, for her sex could not excuse the 

fact with him that she was an Indian. He hated all Indians. 

_ He had been captured by them a half dozen times; three times 

was he saved from death at the stake when the fagots had 
been piled up around him. 

But that unfortunate grip of his again got him into trou- 
ble. He squeezed her hand till the joints cracked. A cry 

_ of pain escaped her, and the next moment with her left hand, 
she plunged a scalping-knife into his right shoulder. 
| “Darnation!’” he exclaimed, leaping back. “She’s stabbed 
Sie me!” 

“Him mash Mauna’s hand! Mauna kill paleface fool!” and 
Y she flew at cae dike, a Hexens and cut ba Pent. t 
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“Off, yer she-cat!” he cried, giving her a blow with: 
clenched fist that knocked her senseless to the earth. 
“Mundy! Mauna!” cried Burke to both, feeling abou 
the dark, for he could not see either. i 
“Kill ther red-skinned cat!’’ hissed Mundy, ‘beside him 
with anger. “She has stabbed me twice!” 


“Where are you, Mauna?” Burke asked. 7 

At that moment he touched her with his foot. Stoop 
over her, he found her still and silent on the ground. 

“Hank Mundy!” he demanded, in firm tones. “What t 
you done to her? She lies here on the ground.” | 

“She flew at me an’ cut me; I knocked her down with 
fist. Cut her throat, or she’ll cut yours some day.” 

“Hank Mundy, you nearly crushed her hand in that villa 
ous grip of yours, and she resented it. Go your way. I wW 
nothing more to do with you. The man who will teas 
woman, insult her, and then treat her as you have treated 
poor girl, cannot be a friend of mine. 


Hank Mundy was dumfounded with amazement. He 1 
the young scout who had twice helped to rescue him ff, 
certain death, and did not wish to part with him. 

“II didn’t mean to hurt yer, pard,” he said. 
me, an’——” : 

“She ought to have,cut your throat,” said Burke. “§ 
risked her life-to save yours, and this is what she gets for, 
I don’t like Indians any more than you do, but I don’t m 
war on young Indian girls,” and he turned to the prostré 
girl again and tried to arouse her. 


“She | 


CHAPTER XX. 
BURKE'S STRANGE DISCOVERY. 


In a few minutes the Apache maiden recovered conscio 
ness. A few drops of rain spattering her face caused her 
open her eyes and groan. Burke could not see her, but, 
could hear. 

“Poor Mauna!” said he, bending forward and patting 
face. “I am sorry for you. It shall not happen again.” 

“Mauna—will—kill paleface—bad mans,” she:said betw 


“T can’t blame you,” replied Burke. 
“Mauna will shoot um.” 
Hank Mundy heard her words, and concluded it was bé 
for him to go away. | 
 “T’ll leave yer, pard,” he said. 
with the gal.” 
“Go to the cave,” said Burke; “kill several deer, dry t 
meat, and wait there till Kit Carson and I come. You'll’ 
safer there than anywhere else.” | 


“All right,” said Hank, shouldering his gun, mounting 
pony, and starting off over the prairie. 
“I’m glad he is gone,” muttered the little scout. “ 
treated her meanly. I don’t blame her for cutting him.” — 
Mauna soon got on her feet again, and talked with Bur 
till daybreak revealed their position. They found themsel 
in the edge of the timber where they were liable to be st 
by any strolling band of redskins. | 
Luckily for them the heavy rain had obliterated their tr 
But the sun rose in a cloudless sky, and the savages would) 
out after game. 7 
“We must get back into the woods, Mauna, ” he said to 
maiden. “We may be seen here,” 4 
“Yes, go back in woods, Piute no find there.” | 
Her eyes were blackened under the long silken, las 


“IT don’t want® no trou 
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sed by the powerful blow Hank Mundy had given her.|ever saw. Here’s a big cave running away back under that — “ 

was far from beautiful then, but Burke had sympathy for | rock and hill which I had noticed. As it isn’t very close in 

and was more than ever resolved to see her safe back} here there must be some kind of an opening somewhere. If I. 

yng her people again. had on my clothes I would look for it. I would feel safer if 

“hey ate heartily of the cured venison and then led their |I had some kind of a weapon with me, too.” | 

lies into the heart of the timber. Burke had made up his He went as far in as he dared to go naked and unarmed, 

d to stop a few days in that timber, because Hank Mundy |and found a smooth, sandy floor, as if a stream once flowed 

| told him that Kit Carson was somewhere in it. To get| over it into the lake beyond. r 

th the old scout once more and report all that had happened He became excited and concluded to go back and report to 

him was an all-absorbing desire of Burke Miller. He dearly |Mauna what he had found. Then, with his clothes on and his 

fed the daring old scout, who, he believed, bore a charmed | trusty bowie in his hand, he would explore the cavern to its ~ 

2 furthest limit. 

Mauna grew more cheerful when she found that Hank} Crawling upon the rock, he quickly dressed himself and 
ndy had gone away for good. She would have shot him on | hastened to inform the Indian girl of his discovery. 

jfhey went inward about a mile, and took up quarters on se Saccees 

| banks of the large creek that flowed past the village where E 

‘By found Mundy a prisoner. The stream was now a rush- CHAPTER XXI. 

‘torrent, swollen by the heavy rainfall the night*before. 

] 1 it was not out of its banks, except in some places. THE PIUTES RISE UP AND CAST OUT THE RENEGADE. 

little below where they stopped, the creek widened out 7 

D a small lake nearly a hundred yards wide by some three The little scout found the Apache maiden where he had 

four hundred long. left her—in the thicket. She had not moved from the spot _ 

Wn one side of this lake a shelving rock projected out into| where she seated herself before he left her. 

| water. The water was quite deep in front of the rock,| “Mauna,” he said, “I have found a strange and wonderful 

prding a splendid place to either fish or bathe. cave under that rock that shelves out into the water down 

When Burke first saw this little lake it was considerably} there on the other side.” 

bllen. He was not able to fully appreciate its many beau-| She looked up at him in quiet surprise, and waited for him 

as he was when the waters subsided. to say more. He did say more, explaining to her everything 

; { wonder the village was not built near this lake,” he said|he had seen under the rock. She grew deeply interested and 

himself a dozen times that day. “Here they could catch all| wanted to go down and explore the cave with him. They. 
fish they need; could row and bathe, and have beautiful] could both go if she was not afraid of the water. 
: tnery. There must be some legend that influeyces them} ~ “Would you take the dive with me?” he asked. 
ginst it. I hope they won’t come about here to-day or to- “Yes, me go where you go,” was the reply. 
trow, as f want to rest and wait for Kit Carson.” “All right—come on, then,” and he led the way down to- 
He selected a very dense thicket to remain concealed in| ward the lake. She went along like an eager child, ready to 

7 ing the day. go wherever he dared to lead. 


Don’t shoot anything unless in self-defense, Mauna,” he| jaying their powder in powder-horns, they were not afraid 


H to the girl, “for it may betray our presence here.” of its being injured by the water. He explained to her how 
Df course she was entirely willing to obey him in every-| the rock shelved and how they were to get under it. 


ing. They could get along forever without quarreling. “] will go in first,” he said, “and then come out after you. 
The creek had returned to its banks and was now as clear Hold my rifle and wait here for me.’ 


; 4 crystal again. Burke was exceedingly anxious to bathe 
fis lake. He accordingly told Mauna to remain where she k ; be 5) a a pistols x keep e “ pa He 
, in the thicket, whilst he went down to the lake for a ept his bowie: an en prepared <0; make the, plunge saat 
im. moment he was out of sight and under the rock. 
Of course she consented, and he went off down to the shely- iia en ae we nek en aa dee tue a 
rock. The sun was shining bright and clear. He stripped y . os 208 ° 
. $ - the water. Then he drew his trusty knife and went forward. 


id plunged in. The water was cool and pleasant, and the 
th did- him great good. determined to make one more search for an outlet to this 
wonderful cave. 


After swimming about some ten minutes or so, he started 

brawl out on the rock again. He found that the rock went 

yut a foot down in the water and ended in a sort of shelf. 

ding on to the edge, he ran his feet under it as far as he 

ild reach, and, to his astonishment, discovered that his feet 

e out of the water beneath the rock. 

fWhy, that’s strange!” he said. “I can’t understand it,” 

ya he kicked up both feet under there to make sure he had | 

v Ade no mistake. 

Sure enough he found it as he first discovered. 

q ‘Hanged if I don’t dive under there and see what it is,” 

porawing his feet out, he went under head first and came 

under the rock in a sort of cave-like place. The roof was. 

¥ a foot or two above the water, but rose higher as it re-| under the rock, which seemed to be an immense shell. _ 

| bd ft om the water. The sunlight on the water outside As he came down toward the lake, Mauna heard his foot- 

duced a bomber twilight in the cave, which enabled him |; steps. Thinking an enemy was approaching, she sprang to 
some dist nce around ea ee 
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Going about one hundred yards, he suddenly saw a little 
glimmer of light ahead. He pressed forward and found where 
a natural entrance to the cave had been closed by a huge 
cottonwood tree which had grown up between the oy walls 










of rock. 


“Well, well!” he exclaimed. “That beats anything I ever 
saw, One can get in and out only by climbing that tree some 
twenty feet or more. I’m good at climbing.” The rocky 
walls aided him in his efforts, and in another minute or two 
he was out on the rock above the crevice. 

Looking around, he got his bearings and then made his way 
toward. the lake again. He had gone about two hundred yards 


her feet, cocked a rifle and prepared to ‘shoot. 
ev nere es ae Ne he cried, 
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‘* "Come on down this tree, 


that terrible night, acknowledge his death, and at disap- 
: | ‘pear under the waters St the lake? 
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KIT CARSON’S LITTLE SCOUT. 





She knew his voice, and looked at him in dumfounded 
amazement. 
“J found another way for you to go in, Mauna,” he said,'the whole matter was discussed. 


“so you will not have to take the dive. Come on.” 


It was more than Piute superstition could stand. 

They called a council of the warriors then and the 
The chiefs declare 
the Great Spirit had sent Little Hand back to torment 


“Young paleface heap wise,” she remarked, giving him hisj|for Gross’ crime, and that unless they got rid of their 


weapons and then following him to the tree. 


in the venture. She followed him promptly and in another 
minute they were walking together over the smooth, sandy 
floor of the cavern towards the lake. 

The noonday sun shone on the water with such force as to 


' reflect light enough for. one to see nearly the entire length of 


the cave. 


water as if that was his home. 
, were drifting. Their superstitious fears were getting th 


faced ally, they would be beaten by their enemies and 


* Burke said, as he preceded her; would forever escape them. 


Gross was amazed. 

He couldn’t understand how it was with Burke. He t 
him burnt to ashes, and now had just seen him go unde 
But he saw how the 


of them. He could make no defense, for the reason t 


Mauna was delighted at the security the place offered, and; could not explain the mystery. 


Burke was of the opinion that it was a safe refuge for them. 


“Ugh!” grunted the warriors. “Gross heap brave w 


“JT will go and get our meat,” said he, “and throw it down an’ Piute’s friend. Little Hand come back an’ say him 


here to you. 


the Piutes.” 
“Yes—Mauna wait.” 


You can put it away upon a shelf there—that follow. Little Hand is wise. 
rock—and we can have a good place in which to hide from} GreatsSpirit send him back for Gross. 
Piute don’t make him follow, Piute lose battle, lose 


Him been with Great 
Say soon follo 


lose everything. Piute throw Gross in lake an’ he follo 


He climbed up the tree again and made his way to the;tle Hand. Piute then make Little Hand glad, and Pi 


ponies. They were where they had been left. 
grass bales of meat and carried them to the crevice near the 
tree and dropped them down. He heard Mauna’s voice as 
they fell. Then he turned and followed the crevice which ran 


halfway over the rock, as though it had once been split by aj} 


convulsion of nature. . 

The crevice ran in such a way as to shut out the light from 
above, yet admitted plenty of fresh air. 

“The smoke can come up through there without anyone 
knowing where it comes from,” he said, as he stood over the 
spot and looked around. 

Suddenly he heard a yell, and, looking around; saw the 
enegade Gross, with a band of Indians at his back, staring 
at him as if he were one from the dead. 

“Perdition!” hissed Gross, his eyes stretched to their 
widest. “Am 1 followed by his ghost? Who—who are you?” 

“T am Burke Miller, renegade!” replied Burke, seeing that 
his presence alarmed the rascal, who thought him burned to 
a cinder in the lone hut at the upper end of the timber. . 


“I—_I—thought—you—were dead!” stammered the villain, r 


trembling like a leaf. 
“So I am, and so you will be, renegade, traitor, murderer! 


: I go below. You will soon follow. Soon follow—soon follow!” 


and with that he strode toward the edge of the water, where 


he stepped off and sank out of sight. 


Of course he turned under the rock and in the cave, to the 
surprise of Mauna, who had been looking for him to come 
down the tree. 

Gross and the Indians were dumfounded. They were rooted 
to the spot, and stared at the water where the young scout 
had disappeared, as if they half expected to see him rise again. 
But the waters became smooth as ever and flowed on as if 
they had not been disturbed. 

The Irmlians were the same ones who were with the rene- 
gade when the hut was burned down over Burke’s head. They 
also knew how he had disposed of Burke’s parents, and had 
been recently made acquainted with Little Hand’s oath to 
avenge his wrongs. 

Their superstition now got the better of them. That Burke 
had returned from his ashes—from the spirit land—to tor- 
ment the tribe on Gross’ account they had not the shadow of 
a doubt. Had they not seen him go into the hut and not 


come out again? Did they not dance around as it burned to 


a heap of glowing coals without his being seen again? And 
now had they not seen him here on the rock, just as he was 
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He took the! happy.” 


A general grunt of approbation greeted the proposition 


,Gross turned pale as death. 


“Piutes!” he said, addressing them. “I have been 
friend. Have fought for you, and helped you win vic 
over your enemies. I burned Little Hand. He has 
back. It’s me he wants, not you. I will go away. He 
follow me, and you will see him no more, I wall go 
Apaches, and then you will——” ° 

“Ugh!” grunted a chief. “No go Apache. Him f 
Little Hand,” and then, uttering a war-whoop, the w 
seized him, bore him to the water’s edge and cast him in 
sank out of sight in an instant, and the Piutes saw 
more, / 


CHAPTER XXii. 


PURSUED BY APACHES. 
















Let us now go back a few days in our story and 
the old scout, Kit Carson, after he left Burke Miller 
Hank Mundy, to escort Bessie Milligan back to her fathe 

Joe Milligan, Bessie’s father, was an old friend of Cars 
whom he had not seen in ten years. Txne old scout was | 
anxious to see him, as well as to restore his daughter to 

Mounted on Whirlwind, the fastest horse that ever ate 
rie grass, Kit Carson started off with her. She was mot 
on Burke Miller’s splendid gray, but little less fleet 
Whirlwind himself. | 

Burke and Hank were left together in the little old hi 
remain till he returned. 

The reader will recollect that Hank was captured ang 
ried off that night by Piutes, and that Burke was besieg 
it, and the hut burnt down over his head. 

Well, Kit and Bessie rode leisurely along over the f 
nearly all day, talking about old friends. Late in the 
noon they found themselves approachiag a party of fi 
dians on horseback. . 

The redskins seemed to want to meet them, and 
their horses’ heads in their direction. 

“Bessie, girl,” said Kit, “you are not afraid to sho 
Indian, are you?” 

“No, sir, I am not.” 


“Well, here’s a brace of pistols. Keen them where y 
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it to interfere with us we must shoot them down before 

- know what’s up. Just watch me, and when I wink at 
draw both pistols and let two redskins know what the 
shter of an old scout can do. I will take care of the other 
. Can you do that, Bessie?” 

Yes, sir, I think I can,” she replied. 

All right then. Don’t get excited in the least.” 

‘hey rode along over the level prairie till they met up 

n the five Indians. 

How?” exclaimed one of them—the Indian salutation. 

How do?” replied Kit. 

Where going?” 

East,” was the reply. 

Ugh!” grunted the leader. “Go with Injun—heap better.” 

I prefer to go my way,” said Kit. “I don’t know you.” 

Me big chief,” said the redskin, giving a leering glance 

B essie. 

So am I,” was Kit’s quiet reply. 

Ugh! Heap big lie!” 

n Indian reached forward and seized the reins of Bessie’s 

2, She looked round at Kit. He gave the signal, and 

2 quickly drew their pisvale: 

ack! 

‘rack! 

rack! 

srack! 

‘he shots were quick as lightning, all inside of four or five 
mds. Four redskins reeled in their saddles. Three tum- 
| to the ground a few moments later, and the fourth 

ged his horse’s neck as though it was his only’ support. 
he fifth Indian was dazed by the calamity that had over- 

en his comrades. He looked at Bessie as if he considered 
something more than human, and grunted: 

gh! Paleface maiden kill Injun. Injun heap big fool!” 

‘with that he turned away and rode like the wind. 

cit would not fire at him. He preferred to let him get 

y and tell his companions in crime what a palefaced girl 
done. 

Bessie,” he said, grasping her hand, “you did that like an 

veteran. I never saw anyone so cool in my life. If I was 

ingle man, and younger than I am, I would make you my 

2, or kill every man you smiled on.” 

sessie laughed. 

Why, Mr. Carson!” she exclaimed. “I had to do it, you 

Ww; and you told me not to get excited, and I didn’t.” 

Of course you didn’t. You were as cool as Burke Miller 

iid have been.” , 

Oh, Mr. Carson! There’s another band of Indians—a 

en or more of them!” 

sit looked around on his left, and found a band of Apaches 

ling at full speed toward him. They were still some three 

es away, but that mattered little to men on horses. 

Yes,” he said, “we'll have to run for it, Bessie. Fortu- 

ely we have not urged our horses any to-day. Are you a 

d rider?” — 

‘Oh, yes. I can ride as well as anybody,” she replied. 



















‘high. We can dodge them in the timber, and as soon as 
dark we'll continue on our way.” | 

Bot h urged their horses forward, and they dashed away in 
» style. A wild yell burst from the redskins, and then the 
. commenced in dead earnest. 


a 


I make ita rule. never to trust a redskin. If they at- 


‘Then we'll make for yonder timber. ~The sun is only an. 


| give them a signal and see if Joe will know it.” 
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“Yes—we are gaining,” he said. “But that doesn’t matter. 
They never give up as long as their game is in sight. Keep 
up with me, and keep cool. Don’t get excited.” : 

“Oh! Ill never get excited or uneasy as long as you are 
with me.” 

“T am glad to hear that. We’ll soon be in the timber, where 
we can’t go so fast.” 

“Why go into the timber then?” 

“Because I want to shake them off. If we push straight 
ahead for your father’s camp, we’ll lead those red devils right 
there, too, and a hard fight will follow. I don’t wish to do 
that.” 

“You are right, Mr. Carson.” 

“I am giad you think so. Here we are in the edge of the 
timber. Just keep right along behind me now, and we'll get 
through all right. Look out now, that the limbs gens drag 
you off your horse.” 

They both, plunged into the timber, and were lost to the 
sighteof their pursuers. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
KIT RESTORES BESSIE TO HER PARENTS. 


Bessie Milligan was a brave girl, and had unlimited faith 
in the grand old scout who was leading the way. She plunged 


into the thicket and bravely followed close behind his horse, a 


sometimes iying flat on her horse’s neck to avoid being raked 
by the limbs of the trees. 


The Indians gained the timber only a quarter of a mile ie. 
behind them. Bessie could plainly hear their yells behind a 


her, but she never once let her fears trouble her. 

It began to grow dark. 

The sun had sank below the horizon, and the stars began to 
peep out. 

“Keep close behind me,” said Kit. “It will soon be too 
dark for them to follow our trail, and then we will be all right. 
Are you tired?” _ 

“No, sir. I could ride all night.” 

“Come on, then.” 

In another hour it was dark; so much so that Kit had to 
dismount and lead her horse, to prevent her from becomzlg 
separated from him in the bushes. 

“Ah! here’s the prairie again. Now we are safe. We can 
go straight ahead. They cannot follow our trail in this dark- 
ness.” 

He mounted Whirlwind again, and started at full speed 
across the prairie. 

Bessie kept close behind him, and heard no more from the 
pursuers. 

The stars enabled Kit to keep on in the right direction, — 
and ere midnight he came in sight of the timber that skirted 
the creek on which her father’s camp was pitched. 

“There’s the creek, Bess,” he said; “we’ll soon be there.” 

She urged her horse forward till he was neck-and-neck with 
Whirlwind. 

They entered the timber and forded the creek. 

The camp was some mffes above them, and so they pushed 
on up stream, going more leisurely now that their pursuers 
were left far behind. 

At last they came in sight of the campfire. 

“There they are!” she cried. 

“Yes—that’s the camp,” Kit Carson said. “But we must 
be careful, or we'll get a bullet from someone. They are in 
no humor for any redskin to be prowling around them. T’ll 
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Kit then gave a signal. ilies: My poor little scout! If that renegade gets ydYe 
TB Several men were on guard. Some were rolled in blankets his power again your days will be numbered. I’l] hunt# s 


_ on the ground near the fire. 

i One of the men, a tough-looking man, about fifty years of 
age, Standing near the fire, turned briskly around on hearing 

_ the signal, and motioned to the others to be silent. 

Kit repeated the signal. 

_“That’s Kit Carson, or I’ve lost my memory!” exclaimed 
the man. “I’ll know more in another minute,” and then he 

gave an answering signal. 

Kit promptly replied. 

: “Kit Carson!” yelled the old man, darting forward. 

old friend! Heaven bless you! Come in, come in!” } 

Kit sprang from his horse and was clasped in the arms of 
his old friend. | 

“Joe, my old friend!” he cried. “I knew you would be glad 
to see me, for I’ve brought Bessie with me!” 

“Father! father!” cried Bessie, springing off her horse and 
throwing herself into her father’s arms. — 

“My child! my child!” sobbed the old man, his eyes full of 
tears and his heart up in his throat. “Go to your mother.” 

Bessie flew to the wagon where her mother was sleeping, 
| and such a happy meeting it was! Mother and daughter, 
- locked in each other’s arms, cried and laughed till both were 
| exhausted. The other women in the other wagons came in 
for their share, and there was a general rejoicing all round. 

Bessie had to relate her adventures before the excited 
women slept. Around the campfire Kit told how he had found 
her in charge of her captors and rescued her. But when he 
told how she had shot down two Apache warriors with her 
own hands they all declared her a heroine of the true type. 

Joe Milligan sat up all night before the fire talking with 
is old pard. Those two brave men had been in peril to- 
gether so often that they were like brothers in their affection 

for each other. 
When morning came there was a happy reunion around the 

‘campfire. All were together again. Joe Milligan had returned 

from a search for his daughter only a couple of hours before 

he heard Kit’s signal. . 

“Kit, old pard,” said Joe, “you must stay with us a few 

days. “We are going to move leisurely across: the prairie, and 
want you to go with us.” 

-“Can’t do it, Joe,” said Kit. “I left my little scout and 

Hank Mundy wounded in that old hut in the upper end of 
the cavern timber. I must go back to him and take his horse. 
I promised him I would do so, and you know what a promise 
is with me.” 

“Yes, yes. 
pard.” 

After eating a hearty breakfast Kit Carson bade goodby 
to his friends, mounted his gallant steed and rode away to 
return to Burke Miller and Hank Mundy. 

On the way back he fell in with the same party of Apaches 
that pursued Bessie and he the day before. Of course they 
gave pursuit, and of course Whirlwind showed them his heels 
and left them far behind. In less than four hours he was out 
of sight, and the redskins wondered what kind of horse the 
paleface rode. 

It was near sunset when he reaghed the timber in which 
he had left the little scout the day before. He turned and 
made his way to the upper end, where stood ihe long-deserted 
old hut. 

-. When he approached the spot the odor of smoke was very 
distinct. A minute or two later he saw the smoldering embers 
of the hut. 


* My 









I know enough not to say any more about it, 


: “My God!” he exclaimed, as he gazed at the heap of embers! 


and. ashes. “They are either killed or captured. They must 
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up, though, and see if I am in time to render you a se 
He dismounted and searched around for a trail of theis 
skins. But it was now too dark for him to follow it, He 
though he should find it. He therefore concluded to spend B 
night there and take a new start at daybreak. 
The next morning he found the trail, for the redulioell 
on ponies, and followed them to the timber where BurkeTl! 
Mauna had gone on the same errand. He found a large ph 
of Piutes, with Hank Mundy as a prisoner in their midst.y° 
They were too strong for him to attack, so he was f@ne 
to follow them about, and wait for a chance to strike a #@ 
“But what have they done with my little scout?” he af® 
himself a score of times during the day. “If they have ke 
him, I’ll make them feel the weight of my vengeance. 
roast that renegade at the stake like an Indian!” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
KIT CARSON’S DISCOVERY. 


Two days passed, during which time Kit Carson hungt 
the trail of the renegade and Piutes, waiting for an oppoP! 
nity to rescue Hank Mundy from their clutches. By 
means the renegade ascertained that Kit was in the timDt 
and instantly resolved to either kill or capture him. < 

Hank overheard his instructions to the warriors, and kB‘ 
then that Kit was on their trail. Such was his confidenc@! 
the great scout that he was perfectly easy in his mind as 
the result. 

The renegade took all but five warriors with him, and \ 
on Kit’s trail. They pushed him so hard that he was a 
pelled to leave the timber and cut across the prairie tow 
the cavern timber several miles away. PF 

It was during that pursuit, on a stormy night, that Bw! 
and Mauna succeeded in rescuing Hank, and escaping in ®! 
dark with him. 

Of the quarrel between Hank and Mauna, and of the latt 
attempt to kill him, the reader already knows. Hank - 
them and made his way over the prairie to the cave, theré' 
await the coming of Burke, as soon as he could get rid of 
Indian girl. . 

Hank reached the cave about sunrise, tired, and drence 
to the skin. He went in, and was startled at hearing the 
miliar voice of Kit Carson cry out: 

“Hello, Mundy! How did you get away?” 

“Kit Carson, by gum!’ exclaimed Hank. 
ain’t glad ter see yer, pard!” 

They grasped hands like two friends who had just escah 
a terrible peril. 

“How did you get away, Mundy?” Kit eagerly asked. 

“The little scout done it,” was the reply. 

“Thank God! MHe’s alive, then?” 

“Yes—very lively, too.” 

“Where is he?” 

“IT left him an’ his pard in ther timber over thar at n 
night. 

“His pard! Who is his pard?” 

“A Injun girl—as cantankerous a wench as ever slung 
kittle.” 

‘Kit was astonished. 

“What does it mean?” he asked. 
“Some Apaches was a runnin’ away with her an’ he w 
‘em out. She sticks to ’im like tar, an’ fights like an 
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“Yes,” replied Kit, looking at two flesh ‘wounds that had “ee I ever saw. The Piutes are terribly excited. They are } "4 
bled so freely that he was more than half covered with gore. holding a council. One of them is speaking. Sorry I can’t | 
“Waal, now, thet ’ere gal done that; she’s a screamer, | get near enough to hear what is said.” ot 
she is.” He waited and watched. y 
He then explained to Kit how it came about, and why he “The renegade is speaking now,” he said, after awhile. sy 
left Burke in the timber. “The Piutes grunt and shake their heads. Good Lord! they 
“TI told him yer was in ther timber, an’ he swore he'd stay | have seized him and are going to throw him into the lake! 
thar till he found yer.” There! In he goes! By my soul, he has gone down just as 
“Then I'll go back at once,” said Kit. “He may get caught} Burke did!” 
by the band that was'after me. You stay here if you can, and} Duymfounded with astonishment, Kit Carson remained in 
let your wounds heal, If you be away back in the farther end | his place of concealment until the Piutes went away, which 
of the cave, the redskins will never find you even if you see 2| they did as soon as they saw that Gross did not rise to the 
hundred come in. They generally stay about the spring and | surface again. 
the entrance. You have eee enough for a day or two, 


Then he went to the spot and looked carefully around. He 
have you not?” 


examined the rock, went to the edge of the water, and looked 
“No; only enough for one day,” was the reply. , | back up toward the top of the rock. Taking up a large rock, 
“Then I'll see if I cannot get you a couple of venison hams,” | yoishing at least half a hundred pounds, he let it fall at his 


and the great scout took his rifie and went out into the woods. feet. A hollow sound, very different from that which would 
A half hour later Hank heard the keen, whip-like. crack of have come from a solid rock, was the result. 


his rifle down the branch that ran from the cave. Another | He! chuckled -autlibly: 
‘half hour passed, and Hank began. to wonder what had hap- 
pened to detain him so long. At last, however, he saw him 
‘coming, loaded down with a huge bearskin and a couple of 
large bear hams. 
“Here’s a warm bed for you to sleep on, Hank,” said Kit, 
lropping the skin at his feet, “and here’s meat enough to last 
ou a month. Go to work and cure it. Here’s a huge pile of 
agots inside here. Make a fire and cure the meat. I'll broil 
steak for breakfast and then be off.” | 
He built a fire and hastily broiled a steak for his breakfast. CHAPTER XXV. 
dank broiled several more for him to take along with him, 7 
nd had them ready by the time he was about to start. 
Shaking hands with Hank, Kit sprang into the saddle and 


set out in the direction of the timber, whence the renegade When Burke Miller stepped off the rock into the lake he 
-and his Piutes had driven him the day before. was conscious of the fact that he had a way of escape that 
i, He reached the timber by high noon, and turned his horse) the renegade and his savage allies had not dreamed of. He 
loose to follow him at leisure. He knew that Whirlwind | ; now that the huge cottonwood tree in the mouth of the cave 
ewould not let the redskins put their hands on him; so he was| wag g guarantee ahat the cavern was unknown’ to them: Had 
esafer loose than tied. it been known and used, the tree would never have been al- 
He spent the whole day—or what was left of the day— | jowed to grow there. Hence he had no fear of pursuit, as no 
ssearching for Burke and the Indian girl. He failed to find | [nqgian would attempt to follow a man in such a direction. 
iny trace of them, but found that the renegade and his PINGS) 7d shomant he caine up under the rock, he climbed out -on 
overe running about through the timber in search of someone. | the sand and whistled ‘to Mauna. Surprised at his coming 
“They are looking for Hank Mundy and his rescuers,” mut-| through the water, she ran forward. 
red the old scout, as he watched them from a secure hiding- 
q)lace. “I'll follow them and see what they will do.” 
He was not more than a mile from the little lake when he 
irst caught sight of the Piutes. They made direct for the| 
ke, and he followed. When in sight of the lake, near the 
sreat shelving rock that sloped down into the water, he heard 
yell escape the renegade. 


Looking hard ahead, Kit was astonished at seeing Burke ; \ 
filler standing with folded arms, unarmed, so far as rifle They won’t come down here, Mauna. Piute coward. He 


fas concerned, and scowling at the renegade. dare not follow me. Sit down here by me, and let’s see if any 
“My God!” he gasped: “they will kill or capture him! | them dare dive into the water.” | 

What’s the matter? Why does he stand there that way? Ah! She sat down on the sandy beach and talked in low tones. 
is hemmed in. His only way of escape is to swim the lake.| In the meantime an important discussion was going on 
ey would riddle him with bullets. But where’s that Apache | Overhead. The Pittes were discussing the idea of sending 
™°? I don’t see her about.” Gross, the renegade, after Little Hand. 

He was too far away to hear what was said between Burke; Suddenly Burke and Mauna heard a dull splash, and saw 

' Wi the renegade. a dark form go down from the edge of the rock. f 
But a few minutes later he saw Burke step off the rock into| Burke sprang to his feet, and stood ready to use his trusty 
‘lake and disappear from sight. | bowie on any foe that had the temerity to land in his domain. 
‘he Piutes ran forward and glared at the spot as if expect- He quickly saw that the dark form was that of a man. But 
to see him come up again. he had risen up against the rock, not far ee in to rise — 
Ine , two, three, five minutes passed, and the waters of the above the surface of the water. 

ia lake became as smooth as glass again. __ i | The desperate struggles of the man bree him no nearer 
oe the Tee ” octet La Nir Penta er nal n0s, Sates, te ae Bei sa, ‘a sey ie , i 
sala wot on i nl alii els ee me td i es Ys ae a pa ; 









His bronzed face was wreathed in smiles. 

“Burke, my boy—my little scout,” he said, “that was well 
done. A fine trick, and the renegade is in your hands a pris- 
oner. I’ll go down, too, and see how you-are going to run 
him,” and laying his rifle down on the rock the old scout 
bravely stepped off into the water and sank out of sight. 





THE LITTLE SCOUT CAPTURES THE RENEGADE. 

























“Why you come that way?” she asked. 

“Piutes up there, Mauna,” he replied, pointing upward. 

She opened her eyes in surprise. Then she ran to the rifles 
|and brought them ‘both to him. 

“Kill Piutes,” she said, looking as though she meant what 
she said. 


L- 


Burke knew she was game, but said: 
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“He’s drowning!” exclaimed Burke, as the struggles sud- 
denly relaxed. 

“Him drown—yes,” remarked Mauna. 
—heap big fool.” 

A sudden impulse seized Burke. 


“Piute no good swim 


of him, and then kill him. 

He sprang into the water, seized the man, and dragged out 
on the beach. 

“Great heaven!” he gasped, “it’s Gross himself. I can re- 
store him! He isn’t dead yet!” and he instantly went to work 
rolling him on his stomach. “We must save him, Mauna! We 
must save him! Here, help me this way!” 

“Yes, Mauna help!” and they both laid hold, rolling him 
about till large quantities of water came out of his mouth an 
nostrils. 

Then he groaned and moved his arms and legs. 

“Thank God he’s, not drowned!” ejaculated Burke. “Get 
me those deerskin thongs, Mauna, that are tied around the 
meat in the grass bales.” 

Mauna sprang up and ran to the spot where she had laid 
the bundles of meat which Burke had thrown down into the 
cave through the entrance by the cottonwood tree. To re- 
move the thongs that bound then’ together and hurry back 
to the young scout was the work of but a few moments. 

Burke took them and proceeded to tie the hands of the un- 
conscious man in such a manner as to render escape impossi- 
ble. Then he tied his ankles together in a similar manner. 

“Now I have got you, you renegade!” he exclaimed, drop- 
ping down on the sand near the rascal. “Great God! Such 
good fortune! I didn’t dream of it. I can now keep my oath, 
and by the eternal stars I’ll do it! Andrew Gross, do you 
know me? Do you know Burke Miller, you cowardly rene- 
gade?” 

Gross opened his eyes and stared at him. He had recov- 
ered consciousness. 

“Do you know me, Andrew Gross?” Burke asked again. 

“Yes,” was the feeble reply. “Where am I?” 

“You are with me.” 

“Where?” his eyes opening wider each moment. 

“In a cave under the rock. How came you here?” 

“The Piutes threw me in the water after you. Were you 
burned up in that fire?” 

“No. I went into a hole under the hut, and never got 
scorched. I’m all right. How are you?” 

Gross was not a little disconcerted by the words and actions 
of the young scout. He closed his eyes and tried to think 
how he could manage to get away from him. He knew that 
Burke had good reason to hate him, and that he could make 


. no defense against him. 


“Don’t shut your eyes, Andrew Gross,” said Burke; “keep 
‘em open, and on me just as long as you can, for I am the 
last of my race, you know—yes, the last! My parents and 
brothers are no more. You recollect ’em, don’t you?” 

Gross made no reply. He stared at the youth and wondered 
how in the world he could have fallen so easily into his hands. 

Suddenly there was another splash in the water, and Burke 
saw another dark form sink beneath the ledge. But this one 
dove forward clear to the sandy beach, and then suddenly rose 
up and glared around him. 

“Kit Carson!” yelled Burke, leaping to his feet and rushing 
forward and grasping his hand. 

“Burke, my boy, how are you?” replied the old scout. 

“How in the world did you get here?” demanded Burke. 

“Followed your trail.” 

“The deuce!” 

“No. 
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“Yes, hard and fast!”- 


He resolved to capture, that way. So I waited till they left, and then came ¢ 
the Indian, restore him to consciousness, get information out; you.” 
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“Well, that’s good—better than I expected. I saw th 
Piutes throw him in after you, I understood your trick a 
once, for I knew you were not the one to drown yourself ii 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ps 


THE RENEGADE SEES HIS FATE. Ss 

Burke was overjoyed at haciie Kit Garson with him. Above ve 
all men in the world he was the one he most loved and re- 
spected. But at this moment he most needed his services and 
advice. nl 
“TI am so glad you came, Mr. Carson,” he said, as the great 
scout came upon the sandy beach and let the water drip from 
his buckskin suit. 


I 


“Where are your gun and horse?” % 
“My gun is lying up on the rock there.” ; 
“Me go get it!” said Mauna, quite eagerly, springing up 

and running toward the mouth of the cave. She climbed up 

the cottonwood tree with thé nimbleness of the squirrel, and 
ran over the crest of the rock toward the lake. 

“Who_is that girl, Burke?” Kit asked. ; 
“The daughter of an Apache chief. Two warriors were 

carrying her away. I wiped them out—three days ago—and 

she has been with me ever since. She’s as brave as a lion 

Will shoot a Piute as quickly as you or I would. Her name 

is Mauna. I have promised to restore her to her father.” 

“That was right. I met Hank Mundy at the old cave, anc 
he told me about her. She doesn’t like him, it seems.” 

“No, Hank insulted her. She is high-strung and game.” 

“I guess so. He is pretty badly hurt, but will get over it 
I fixed him all right before I left him. Here she comes now. 

She ran up with the rifle and handed it to Burke. | 

“Mauna,” said Burke, “this is the great white chief yo 
have heard so much of, Kit Carson. 
your friend.” 

Kit took her hand in his and shook it warmly. 

“I am glad to see you, Mauna,” he said. “My young frien 
says you are a good and brave girl. I know your father. H 
is a great chief. We will take you back to him and——” 


' “Mauna no more go back,” she said, interrupting him. “ Sh 


He is my friend ant 


1 


stay with young white chief and cook his food for him.” 

Kit looked at Burke, and the young scout returned his gaz 
unflinchingly. 

“What are you going to do now, Burke?” Kit asked of th 
young scout. ; 

“Keep my oath!” was the reply. 

Kit noticed the vengeful flash of his eyes, and then looke 
at the prostrate form of Andrew Gross. He fully understoo 
his meaning then. 

“Where is your horse, Mr. Carson?”*Burke asked. 

“Up in the woods hereabouts, and yours is there, too.” 

“Bh! Is that so?” i 

“Yes.” j 

“T am glad of that. We must leave here to-night.” 

Kit knew why. 

“Yes, we can leave.” 

“There are four of us, and we have horses enough.” 

“Have you had any food to-day?” Burke’ asked. 

“Oh, yes.” Ey 

Burke looked at Mauna and said to her: ~ a 

“Get the venison. We'll have another lunch. I am hun gery. 

She got the cured meat, and all pte) ate quite heg wrtil 
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see one another. The sun had c¢ 


in there. 


Burke got out his tinder-box and afrtick a light. Mauna 


ran to the entrance at the foot of the big tree and found 


plenty of dry fagots. They soon had a good fire going, by ; parents, uncle and brothers, died by starvation, tied to those 


means of which Kit Carson dried his clothes, as did Burke 
also. 

Three hours nae and then Kit knew it was night out- 
side. But Burke wént up the cottonwood tree to see about it. 
He found the stars out and shining brightly in a cloudless 
sky. : ; 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s night, and time for us to go. Mr. Car- 
son, you go up first and take care of Mr. Gross when he comes 
up. Here, get up.” 

He untied Gross’ feet and hands and led him toward the 
entrance of the cave. Gross was unarmed, but Burke and the 
Indian girl were armed, hence he dared not make any attempt 
to get away. 


Kit Carson went up first, and then Gross followed. Kit 
took charge of him till Burke came up. ‘Then his hands were 
—tiéd behind his back securely, after which Burke led him off 
in search of the horses. They were soon found. 

_ Gross was strapped on one of the Indian ponies so he could 

‘not get off in the dark, and then they commenced the march 
toward the edge of the timber, which they reached in two 
hours. 


“Here’s the prairie,” said Carson. “We can travel much 
'faster now.” 

: “Yes,” said Burke; “and I am glad of it.” 

When they were all mounted they started off at. a brisk 
pace across the open prairie. Burke led the pony his prisoner 
-bestrode, and Mauna rode behind and kept her eye on him all 

the time. 


By midnight they reached the cave where Hank Mundy was 
‘stopping. There they halted, and prepared to remain till 
morning, as they needed sleep. 

Hank was called out and Burke told Mauna that if she did 
‘not treat him kindly she would displease him. 

She promised to let him alone. 


¢ 
; 
‘ Mundy was astounded at seeing Gross a prisoner in the | 


thands of the little scout. 

“You onery renegade skunk,” he hissed. “You tried to 
burn me at the stake onct! I'll get square with you for it, 
‘for ‘when Burke Miller gets through with you I’ll have a 
whack at you.” 

Gross made no reply. He feared to do or say anything that 










lark that 1ey Feould scarcely 
sec te ‘reflect on the waters | you recollect this spot?” 
of the lake, and in a few minutes more it would be pitch dark 
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“Andrew Gross, ” said Burke, turning to his prisoner, “do 


Gross was ashen pale. 

“Yes—I—think I do,” he replied in a half whisper. 

“Iam glad you do. It’s well that we remember some things. 
I remember this spot well. I have never forgotten. Here my 


trees there by you. I have Hea you here that you might 
see it again.” 


Burke untied his feet from under the pony’s belly and then 
carried him to one of the trees—the one against which the 


elder Miller was tied and where he died—and tied him se- 
curely there. 


“Now you can see the whole place,” said Burke. “My fa- 
ther and mother, uncle and brothers stood here and gazed on 
these surroundings and died—-as you will die! 

“Are you going to leave me here?” Gross asked, his tace 
paling even more, if possible. . i 
“Oh, no. I will stay here and see that no one interferes 
with you. I am kind, you see. No wolf shall.-make a meal 5 
of you, and I’ll see that you don’t get a meal, either.” “ 

A groan escaped the renegade. He realized Burke Miller’s — 
revenge at that moment. 

He was going to let him slowly starve to death there as his 
parents had starved: 


" The thought filled him with cowardly fear. 
“Burke—I—I—will—do—all I can—to——” en 
“Never mind,” interrupted Burke. “I know you would, bu mae 

you can’t,” and he turned away and ordered Mauna to broi [ a 

some venison steaks at the fire which she and Kit had builée% 

about twenty feet from the tree where Gross was tied. s 
Gross had eaten nothing now in thirty-six hours, and the 

odor of the broiling venison gave him a ravenous appeti a 

But the four sat down and ate before him and gave him 

none! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
CONCLUSION. 


When the renegade fully understood what his fate was to 
be, then partly realizing the horrors of it by the savory odor of 
the broiling steak, he~broke out in the most horrible impreca- 
tions that ever fell from human lips.. He called all the curses 
down on the head of the young scout. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” chuckled Burke. “Just over there are the | 


would aggravate them, as he knew he had done too much to| 8taves of my people, Andrew Gross. I found their bones_ 


expect any mercy at their hands, anyhow. 

He was taken off the pony and led into the cave, where he | 
was laid down on the ground and tied so securely that he 
ouldn’t even roll over, much less exert any of his limbs. , 

‘hen they laid down and slept as soundly as tired men could: 

leep. |: 
With the sun, they were up and eating breakfast, whilst 















do so. 


“Where are you going, :pards?” the Yankee asked. 

“Over to the next timber,” replied Kit. 

“Yes, I'll go,” said Hank. : 

He mounted his horse with them, and together the party | 
Mit the cave and went in a sonthease ay, direction. 








‘ still they struck a small clearing, where they sto 
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clinging to these trees here a month ago and buried them 
with Kit Carson’s assistance. He heard my vow at that time, 
‘and he is here to witness the fulfillment of that vow. Curse 
‘me all you can. Your curses will be blessings on my head. 
The bones of my people cry out for vengeance. They shall 


hear you beg; laugh at your curses and scoff at your prayers. | " 
Don’t this steak smell good? It’s even better than it smells,” 
Bross lay on his back in the cave. Burke ate heartily, but | 2nd he commenced devouring the steak with a gusto that as- 
fave nothing to his prisoner, nor would he allow anyone else | tonished even Kit and Hank. 


The night passed. Burke and Kit divided the watch, and 


The meal over, Burke and Kit Carson invited Hank Mundy day dawned without any savages putting in an appearance. 

|'go along with them. | Burke broiled savory bear and venison steaks right under 
-the doomed man’s nose. He howled and cursed worse than 
ever. But the little scout quietly sat down before him and ~ 
ate his breakfast. . os 


“This steak is splendid,” he remarked. “I never ate better an 


in my life. Just smell of that, Andrew,” and he held a pigos i 
, Within an inch of the doomed wretch’s nose. eS 
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The starving villain snapped at it like a hungry wolf, and,! “Come, Burke,” said Kit, when they were ready, “we must 
missing it, showered a storm of imprecations at him. | ew here now. We have been here long enough.” % 
“Ha, ha, ha!” chuckled Burke. “You are hungry, eh? Take Without uttering a word, the little scout arose and went 
a small nip at this—just a small piece now, for I don’t intend | over to where he and Kit had buried the bones of his parents, 5 
you shall have much this time,” and he held a piece of steak There he knelt down in silent prayer for five minutes. Then 


almost against his lips. 'he arose. flung himself into the saddle, and rode away with} 
“Snap—ha! Missed! Try it again! If you can catch it Mauna by his side. a 
you may have it!” Kit Carson led the way, and pretty soon they were out ont 
“Curse you! Curse you!” yelled the frantic wretch, | the prairie. Just a mile or so away they saw a party of In- 


“There, now, try your mouth on this,” and he rubbed a dians. | 
piece of greasy bear steak all over his face, even letting®him | “Ugh!” exclaimed Mauna. “My father. Him great chief.” 
get a taste of it with his tongue. “What?” asked Kit. “Is, that your father out there, 

“By gum!” muttered Hank, “the boy kin beat the Injuns.” Mauna?” 

“Tt’s tough,” remarked Kit, “but the wretch deserves the “Yes, him my father; him great Apache chief. 1 
worst death that can be inflicted. I’m going to see the boy “Yes, he is a great chief. Go tell him I am here, and that 
through without a word to move him from his purpose.” ‘I wish to have a talk with him and smoke the pipe of. peace.” 


“That’s my trail, too, pard. The boy has a big bill agin | “Ugh; me go!” and the delighted girl dashed away on her 
the renegade, an’ I’m for lettin’ him collect it.” i pony like the brave young Amazon she was. 


“He'll collect every cent of it, I reckon. He’s as firm ot “Now is your time to get away,” cried Kit. “We can never 

the hills.. He won’t weaken.” get rid of her any other way. She is in love with Burke and 
The noonday meal came, and the doomed wretch had to, will never leave him. Do you want her, Burke?” 

endure the misery of seeing it cooked and eaten right under | ‘No!" was the emphatic reply. 


his nose, without a taste of it passing his lips. | “Come on, then.” 
Supper came, and he was wild with hunger. He begged,' They turned back in the woods and made their way across) 


threatened and cursed. Burke rubbed a piece of steak across to the prairie on the eee side, doubling so as to confuse the| 
his mouth, that he might lick his lips with his tongue. os | pursuit. | 
Howls that would have made a wolf angry with envy burst “Now for the White River settlement, where we can “" 


' 


from the renegade, but all in vain. Nota drop of water nor a a few weeks of rest,” said Kit, and away they went. 

crumb did he get. | Four days later they found themselves at the home of old 
Another night passed, and the wretch looked thin and hag- ‘Joe Milligan on the White River, where they ‘were welcomed! 

gard. : . by everyone. 1 
Burke broiled steaks and fish in great quantities before him.| “Oh, Mr. Burke!” exclaimed pretty Bessie, running forward, 


He sat-on a seat he had made just in front of him, and ate !and grasping his hand. “I am so glad to see you! And you 
his meals. too, Mr. Mundy! How can I ever forget your kindness tc 


“Come, Gross, have a slice of this steak,” he would say. me?” 1 









\ 
“It’s rich and juicy, done to a turn, and hot. Just try it, and They stopped there for a whole month, during which ma 


tell me what you think of it.” Burke and Bessie were together every day. 
And he passed it under his nose. When Kit Carson left to go on his mission as scout for the‘ 
The wretch snapped at it like a famished wolf. government, Burke went with him, though he left his head 7 


ful, or you’ll cheat me yet. Oh, don’t that smell good?—yum, : t© be’ his wife in another year. 


yum!” Hank Mundy fell in love with a widow at the settlemen 
“OQurse you!” shrieked the starving wretch. “ May the imps and married her. His wife made him stop his roving and settl 
of darkness rend you!” down on the ranch and attend to business. It was hard fo 


“Blessings! Blessings!” cried Burke. “Give me some of him at first, but he soon got used to it, and made a very goo 
‘em again. Take another smell and give me another bless- ‘husband. He is now an old man with a troop of gtandchildre 
ing.” about him, to whom he frequently relates the story of th 

Thus the horrible punishment went of ftom day to day till; “Little Scout and the Doom of the Renegade.” 
on the sixth day the wretch was too weak to. speak. But Burke Miller’s ranch adjoins Mundy’s, and he and Bessi 
Burke Miller never relented. To the last he rubbed pieces. ften go over there with their flock of children and talk ove 
of broiled venison on the man’s mouth and laughed at him. | the old times, until all the little ones know the story of Kil_ 

Suddenly the renegade gave a great gasping, gurgling sound | Carson’s Little Scout and the Doom of the Renegade. 
and died, as Burke yelled in his ear: . | 

“Steaks—hot steaks!” | THE END. 


“There, there,” said Kit Carson to him, “it’s all over now, | Read “FROM THR STRERT: OR. THE FORTUNES OF 
Burke. You have kept your vow,” and he grasped the little BOOTBLACK,” by N. S. Wood (The Young American Actor) 


a scout's hand and wrung it BREUER SET “I am glad it's which will be the next number (302) of “Pluck and Luck.” : 
over.” ; | 


“Father! Mother!” gasped Burke, looking skyward, “for- 

give me if I have done wrong. I—wanted—to avenge you.” 
“You have done no wrong, my young friend,” said Kit, 
“You ‘have avenged your parents, and that was ae Ihonor} SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this week 
you ee - nS are always in print. Tf you cannot obtain them from an} 
“Tha 's me, pard,” said Hank, “and yer done it bang up, : ; 
Burke buried his face in his hands and temainea silent a mail to FRANK ; 
_ long time. In the meantime Kit and Hank were arranging to SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you. wil receive the con f 
leave the spot. i | pies, you order by return mail. y 2h 
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256 The Bradys and Tombstone Tom: or, A Hurry Call from Arizona. 
257 The — Backwoods Trail; or, Landing the Log Rollers 
yan 
258 The Bradys and “Joe Jinger’’; or, The Clew in the Convict Camp. 
259 aS arene at Madman’s Roost; or, A Clew from the Golden 
ate 
260 a eta and the Border Band; or, Six Weeks’ Work Along 
e Line 
261 The Bradys in Sample City; or, The Gang of the Silver Seven. 
262 ~~ eee Mott Street Mystery; or, The Case of Mrs. Ching 
263 The Bradys’ Black Butte Raid: or, Trailing the Idaho “‘Terror.”’ 
264 The Bradys and Jockey Joe; or, Crooked Work at the Race Track. 


265 The eet ys at Kicking Horse Canyon; or, Working for the Canadian 
acific, 

266 The Bradys and “Black Jack’’; or, Tracking the Negro Crooks. 

267 The Bradys’ Wild West Clew; or, Knocking About Nebraska. 

268 The sig Dash to Deadwood; or, A Mystery of the Black Hille. 


Address on Receipt of Price, 5 Cents per Copy, by 
24 Union Square, New York. 
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ALL THE NUMBERS ARE ALWAYS IN PRINT. 


READ ONE AND YOU WILL READ THEM 


LATEST ISSUES: 
178 Fred Fearnot’s Great Struggle; or, Downing a Senator. 

- 179 Fred Fearnot’s Jubilee; or, New Hra’s Greatest Day. 
180 Fred Fearnot and Samson; or, “Who Runs This Town? 
181 Fred Fearnot and the Rioters; or, Backing Up the Sheriff. 

_ 182 Fred Fearnot and the Stage Robber; or, 


amond. 

183 oe Fearnot at Cripple Creek; or, The Masked Fiends of the 
nes. 

184 ne Fearnot and the Vigilantes; or, Up Against the Wrong 


an. . 
185 Fred Fearnot in New Mexieo; or, Saved by Terry Olcott. 
186 Fred Fearnot in Arkansas; or, The Queerest of All Adventures. 
187 Fred Fearnot in Montana; or, The Dispute at Rocky Hill. 
188 ig > peerior and the Mayor; or, The Trouble at Snapping 
oals. 


189 Fred Fearnot’s Big Hunt; or, Camping on the Columbia River. 

190 Fred Fearnot’s Hard Experience; or, Roughing it at Red Gulch. 

191 Fred Fearnot Stranded; or, How Terry Olcott Lost the Money. 

192 Fred Fearnot in the Mountains; or, Held at Bay by Bandits. 

193 Fred Fearnot’s Terrible Risk; or, Terry Olcott’s Reckless Ven- 
ture. « 


194 Fred Fearnot’s Last Card; or, The Game that Saved His Life. 
195 Fred Fearnot and the Professor; or, The Man Who Knew it All. 
red Fearnot’s Big Scoop; or, Beating a Thousand Rivals. 

fred Fearnot and the Raiders; or, Fighting for His Belt. 
SsFred Fearnot’s Great Risk; or, One Chance in a Thousand. 
fired Fearnot as a Sleuth; or, Running Down a Slick Villain. 

O Fred Fearnot’s New Deal; or, Working for a Banker. 

‘Fred Fearnot in Dakota; or, The Little Combination Ranch. 
ace Fearnot and the Road Agents; or, Terry Olcott’s Cool 
‘Sogee. =60Nerve. : 
208 Sat eocnee and the Amazon; or, The Wild Woman of the 
$, ains. 


2 4 Fred Fearnot’s Training School; or, How to Make a Living. | 
205 sig seornet and the Stranger; or, The Long Man who was 
Poort. 


206 Fred Fearnot and the Old Trapper; or, Searching for a Lost 












n Cavern. 
O07 Fred Fearnot in Colorado; or, Running a Sheep Ranch. 
“298 Fred Fearnot at the Ball; or, The Girl in the Green Mask. 
20€ to paeenee and the Duellist; or, The Man Who Wanted to 
& 


10 Fred Fearnot on the Stump; or, Backing an Old Veteran. 

211° Fred Fearnot’s New Trouble; or, Up — a Monopoly. 
212 Fred Fearnot as Marshal; or, Commanding the Peace. 
213 eee ot and “Wally”; or, The Good Natured Bully of 

adger. ’ 
214 Fred Fearnot and the Miners; or, The Trouble At Coppertown. 
215 Fred Fearnot and the “Blind Tigers’; or, . ore Ways Than One. 
216 Fred Fearnot and the Hindoo; or, The Wonderful Juggler at 
Coppertown. 

217 Fred Fearnot Snow Bound; or, Fun with Pericles Smith. 
218 Fred Fearnot’s Great Fire Fight; or, Rescuing a Prairie School. 
219 Fred Fearnot in New Orleans; or, Up Against the Mafia. 
220 Fred Fearnot and the Haunted House; or, Unraveling a Great 


Mystery. 
221 as Regenot on the Mississippi; or, The Blackleg’s Murderous 


° 5 

222 Fred Fearnot’s Wolf Hunt: or, A Battle for Life in the Dark. 

223 eee poemnot and the “Greaser”’; or, The Fight to Death with 
ariats. 

224 Fred Fearnot in Mexico; or, Fighting the Revolutionists. 

225 Fred Fearnot’s Daring Bluff; or, The Nerve that Saved His Life. 

226 oe Fearnot and the Grave Digger; or, The Mystery of a Ceme- 
ery. 


For Sale 
FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 





IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS C 


of our Libraries and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and # sr 


is Chase for a Stolen 


by All Newsdealers, or will be Sent to Any Address on Receipt of Price, 5 Cents per Copy, by 


ALL. 


227 Fred Fearnot’s Wall Street Deal; or, Between the Bulls and the | 


Bears. 
“Mr. 


Fred Fearnot and 
Trouble. 
Fred Fearnot’s Big Gift; or, A Week at Old Avon. 
Fred Fearnot and the “‘Witch”; or, Exposing an Old Fraud. 
Fred Fearnot’s Birthday; or, A Big Time at New Era. 
a ‘hci and the Sioux Chief; or, Searching for a Lost 
r . 


Jones”; or, The Insurance Man in 


Fred Fearnot’s Mortal Enemy; or, The Man on the Black Horse. 

Fred Fearnot at Canyon Castle; or, Entertaining His Friends. 

“~! Fearnot and the Commanche; or, Teaching a Redskin a 
sson. 

Fred Fearnot Suspected; or, Trailed by a Treasury Sleuth. : 

Fred Fearnot and the Promoter; or, Breaking Up a Big Scheme. |; 

Fred Fearnot and “Old Grizzly’; or, The Man Who Didn't Know. 

Fred Fearnot’s Rough Riders; or, Driving Out the Squatters. | 

Fred Fearnot and the Black Fiend; or, Putting Down a Riot. 

Fred Fearnot in Tennessee; or, The Demon of the Mountains. 

Fred Fearnot and the “Terror’’; or, Calling Down a Bad Man. ] 

Fred Fearnot in West Virginia; or, Being the Revenue Agents. |- 

Fred Fearnot and His Athletes; or, A Great Charity Tour. 

ae rrernots Strange Adventure; or, The Queer Old Man of the is 
ountain. r 


a | 
Fred Fearnot and the League; or, Up Against a Bad Lot. I, 
Fred Fearnot’s Wonderful Race; or, Beating a Horse on Foot. \, 
Fred Fearnot and the Wrestler; or, Throwing a Great Champion. > 
Fred Fearnot and the Bankrupt; or, Ferreting Out a Fraud. |! 
Fred Fearpot as a Redskin; or, Trailing a Captured Girl. o 
ere Fearnot and the “Greenhorn’’; or, Fooled for Once in His. 
e. 7€ 
Fred Fearnot and the Bloodhounds; or, Tracked by Mistake. a 
Fred Fearnot’s Boy Scouts; or, Hot Times in the Rockies. a 
—_ Seeteht and the Waif of Wall Street; or, A Smart Boy ~“ 
roker. ; 
Fred Fearnot’s Buffalo Hunt; or, The Gamest Boy in the West. 
Fred Fearnot and the Mill Boy; or, A Desperate Dash for Life. 
Fred Fearnot’s Great Trotting Match; or, Beating the Record, 
Fred Fearnot and the Hidden Marksman; or, The Mystery of 
Thunder Mountain. ; 





259 Fred Fearnot’s Boy Champion; or, Fighting for His Rights. * 
260 ao Fearnot and the Money King; or, A Big Deal in Wall 
treet. 
261 Fred Fearnot’s Gold Hunt; or, The Boy Trappers of Goose lake. 
262 Fred Fearnot and the Ranch Boy; or, Lively Times with the 
Broncho Busters. . 
263 ore Fearnot after the Sharpers; or, Exposing a Desperate A 
ame. r 
264 Fred Fearnot and the Firebugs; or, Saving a City. rg 
265 Fred soernoe in the Lumber Camps; or, Hustling in the Back- 
woods. 
266 Fred Fearnot and the Orphan; or, The Luck of a Plucky Boy. 
267 ieee eerpes at Forty Mile: Creek; or, Knocking About in the ey 
est. PY 
268 ae eee and the Boy Speculator; or, From a Dollar to a d, 
‘Miltion. lade 
269 Fred Fearnot’s Canoe Club; or, A Trip on the Mississippi. rt, 
270 Fred Fearnot and the Errand Boy; or, Bound to Make Money. ‘es 
271 Fred Fearnot’s Cowboy Guide; or, The Perils of Death Valley. N 
272 nee a eee and the Sheep Herders; or, Trapping the Ranch »;, 
obbers. .f 
273 Fred Fearnot on the Stage; or, Before the Footlights for Charity. a 
274 Fred Fearnot and the Masked Band; or, The Fate of the Mountain Ex- . 
Tress. ; 
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THE STAGE. 
No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
sOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
ost famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
his wonderful little book. . 

No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
ontaining a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
nd Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
1ent and amateur shows. 

No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
ND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
oy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
anizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 7. 
No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
oke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
ontains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
“errence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist and practical joker of 
ne day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
btain a copy immediately. od 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN. ACTOR.—Containing com- 
lete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
tage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
cenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 
No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
st jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ver popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
jlored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING: . 

No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
ill instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
r country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
ei at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


hed. 

No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
1 cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
sh, game and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
sae and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 


oks. 
No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
erybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
ake almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
cackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL: 
No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
ription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism : 
gether with full instructions for making Blectriec Toys, Batteries, 
fe. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 


KE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
br making electrical machines, induction 
y novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
ully illustrated. 
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ructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
ons. By A. Anderson. 


; ENTERTAINMENT. 

_No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST. By Harry 
The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
tis book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
ides every night with his wonderful imitations), ean master the 
tt, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
jeatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 
|No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
ary valuable little book just published. <A complete compendium 
» games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, ete., suitable 
ir parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
joney than any book published. 

No. 85. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
ok, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 


ickgammon, croquet, dominoes, etc. 
1No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CON TINDRUMS.—Containing all 
amusing riddles, curious catches 


je leading conundrums of the day, 
id witty sayings. 
o2. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
giving the rules and full directions for playing Kuchre, Crib- 
s Casino, Forty-five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
tion Pitch, All Fours and many other popular games of cards. 
0. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
gu interesting puzzles and conundrums with key to same. A 
trplete book. ully illustrated. By A. Anderson. : 


; ETIQUETTE. 
No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 


e/a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
1 about. There’s happiness in it. 
No. 338. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and eti- 
tette of good society and the easiest and most approved methods 
appearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church 
ad in the drawing-room. 


| DECLAMATION. 
o 0. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
» Vontaining the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 


“alect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
ith many standard readings. 
PRI 
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20 ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a |’ 


CE 10 CENTS EACH, 
RANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York, 
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No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing four 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to becomy 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems fret 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the meg 
simple and concise manner possible. 
No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting & 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the bea 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. : 


No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation a 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods 6 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it com 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which 4 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be hap 
without one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsom 
little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instrwe 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ballroom and at parties 
how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular squas®) 
dances. . 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiqueté? 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gem 
erally known. | 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in thk@ 


art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving tke 


selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of tha 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male aad 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this begi} 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. | 
No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated am@ . 
containing full instructions for the management and training of 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, ete. 
No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AN 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely ill 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. 
No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hin 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and bi 
Also how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrin 


Keene. 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A val 
able book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mountia 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving co 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keepin 
taming, breeding and managing all kinds of pets; also giving fa 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twen 
sight illustrations, making it the most complete book of the k 
ever published. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and § 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, 
directions for making fireworks, colored fires and gas ball 
This book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete handbook 
making all kinds of candy, ice cream, syrups, essences, etc. ete. 

No. 19. FRANK TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANG@# 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving = 
official distances on all the railroads of the United States 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, hae 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, etc., etc.. making 
it one of the most complete and handy books published. 

No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A wom 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in ¢b# 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
enily. Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Gem 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King B o 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuab 
and sensible rules for begiriners, and also relates some adventure 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contais 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work Ae 2 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and oth 
= Te eDRTRNC OR, Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De ®, 
Abney. ' ; 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITAR® 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how. to gain admittan 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, P 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy shoul@ 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, authe# 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete fzx 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, descripties 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a beet 
should know to become an officer in the United States Nary. 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to He 5 
West Point Military Cadet.” ; 


OR 3 FOR 2 CENTS. 
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CONTAINS ALL SORTS OF STORIES. EVERY STORY COMPLETE. ‘ 
32 PAGES. BEAUTIFULLY COLORED COVERS. PRICE 5 CENTS. : 








LATEST ISSUES: 266 Jack Wright and his Iron-Clad Air Motor; or, Searching for a 
7 eo . “Noname”= SL eS OR 267 die Weeat Gees rw aa The Champions of Columbia 
A oon aa or, Fighting His Way in Wall Street. By H. K. ™ aoe ae sa neal, ; ’ 
Onibee of the Bay Pol Ut Lake hale By Alter Draper. |oa9 WEE RvQle Bik ine Piects ay Phones ot me See cea 
See ee a er ne eens aera 
ae gy or, From a Bootblack to a Merchant. By How- glers Be tin Celonasks Becart, Ee’ “Nanarhe™ ening Tie Satan 


ta Ys Ss ; 271 The Orphans of New York. A Pathetic Story of a Great City. 
Custer's Last Shot; or, The Boy Trailer of the Little Horn. By Wood (tha: Youne Auivetoan detel, . 


By N. 
ee ° 272 Sitting Bull’s Last Shot; or, The Vengeance of an Indian Police- 
oe Rangers; or, The Sons of Freedom. By Gen. Jas. A. man. By Pawnee Bill. 
235 Old Sixty-Nine; or, “he Prince of Engineers. By Jas. C. Merritt, | 273 The Haunted House on the Harlem; or, The Mystery of a Miss- 
236 Among the Fire-Worshippers; or, Two New York. Boys in Mexico. ing Man. By Howard Austin. 


By Howard Austin. 274 Jack Wright and His Ocean Plunger ; or, The Harpoon Hunters 
237 Jack Wright and his Electric Sea Motor; or, The Search for a of the Arctic. By “Noname. 

Drifting Wreck. By ‘‘Noname.” 275 Claim 33; or, The Boys of the Mountain. By Jas. C. Merritt. 
238 Twenty Years on an Island; or, The Story of a Castaway. By|276 The Road to Ruin; or, The Snares and Temptations of New 

Capt. Thos. H. Wilson. York. By Jno. B. Dowd. 
239 Colorado Carl; or, The King of the Saddle. By An Old Scout. 277 A Spy at 16; or, Fighting for Washington and Liberty. By 
240 a ee Jack, the Daring Young Fireman. By Ex-Fire Gen’l Jas. A. Gordon. 

e arden. ’ , ‘ 

241 Ice-Bound: or, Among the Floes. By Berton Bertrew. 278 Jack Wright’s Flying Torpedo; or, The Black Demons of Dismal 


‘ : 2 Swamp. By ‘“Noname.” 
242 a (ecione OE ee Goa or, Tracking an Un-| 979 High Ladder Harry, The Young Fireman of Freeport; or, Al- 


j ; ‘ ; ways at the Top. By Ex-Fire Chief Warden. 
220 The Fatal Glass; or, The Traps and Snares of New York. A'l ogo 100 Cheats of Gold; or. The Astecy’ Buried Secret, ‘By Richave 
hii ee a Story. che oA Dowd. By J ee R. Montgomery 
‘he Maniac Engineer; or, e’s Mystery. y Jas. C. Merritt. ‘ ; : ’ 
245 ae a eee ae peceere Locomotive; or, The Lost Mine of 281 cee or, An Irish Boy’s Pluck and Luck. By Allyn 
Jeat alley. **‘Noname.” ‘ 
246 The Ten Boy ns A Story of the Wild West. By An Old| 282 Jack Wright and His Electric Sea Ghost; or, A Strange Under 











Scout. Water Journey. By ‘“Noname.’ 

Ne Goran eet Oe ee Wem ae Bey By GENEL oe Dagmew Lochs alltadey of tie Waakeuieag a nee 
= ee _— or Ae: OE ee Ce ee See 285 Jou he Mia taste or, Famous at Fourteen. By N. 8S. Wood 
- * aa i CE SOE OF; TRCN ENS iy hoe. 286 Dead Wor 5 Wearae oo The Se sinty of a Madhouse. By Allyn 
i ga eee ~— is Be Noumea Bhp; Or; 60,000 Leagues 287 Hioker Hob; or, The Youngest Operator in Wall Street. By 

ee on eae Be SERED De DS VERS: SOREN, 288 Sar ae on inking a Home on the Border. By An Old | 

2 Harry Hook, the Boy Fireman of No. 1; or,-Always at His Post. Scout. ; 
‘ By Ex-Fire Chief Warden. 289 The Twenty Doctors ; or, the Mystery of the Coast. By Capt. | 
et Oe ee SSR, TP hy oe Meee Cee Sore MmurRee | aioe The Boy Curator eects or, Life in the Saddle. By Gen’l. Jas. 

F ae a ee, P fy “ie SEE AE AENOR eMe OS Ee 291 Tie Boy Firemen ; or, “Stand by the Magek | | 
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